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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


{nstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1850. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Hi hness the Prince CHRISTIAN, 
President—The t Hon. the Farl of DUDLEY. 
Principal —Sir STERN. ALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
The EASTER TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 
sth inst., and will terminate on Saturday, the 26th July. 
Candidates for admission can ne examined at the Institution 
at eleven o’clock every Thursday 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royat ACADEMY oF Music, 


4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 








Liye INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
= 


LOAN MUSEUM oF “ART TREASURES. 


Under the special Patronage of Her Majesty 
THE QUEEN, 
nd His Royal Highriess the PRINCE of WALES, 
Patron :—His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 
PaesipEnt:—His Grace the Duke of Leinster. 


WILL BE OPENED WEDNESDAY, lita MAY, 
With a Grand Performance of 

MENDELSSOHN’S “ATHALIE,” 

Which will be —— by a Chorus and Band of 

mibers, 
Assisted by Aaistinguished. V Vocalists. 
Conpuctorn—Mr.- Gee V¥ANDELEUR LEE. 
Season Tickets, —s to the opening, now ready, on 
guinea ; children, 10s. 6d. 





Ta ROYAL SOCIETY of MUSICIANS of 
GREAT BRITAIN.—Instituted in 1788 ; incorporated 
in 1789—for the Su up rt and Maintenance of Aged and Indigent 
Musicians, their eee, and Orphans, 
Patroness—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
The ANNUAL PERFORMANCE of Handel's Oratorio, the 
“MESSIAH,” on FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 2nd, at ST. 
JAMES'S HALL, at o'clock. Madame Lemme ington, 
Miss Georgina Maudsley, Miss ane Severn, and Madame 
Patey; Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. H. Cummings, Mr. Lewis 
Thomas, and Signor Ki Principal Violin, Mr, J. T. Will 
Trumpet, Mr. T. Harper; Organist, Mr. B. J. Hopkins. 6 
Orchestra and Chorus us complete in every de 
ductor, Mr. W, G@, CUSINS. Tickets, 10s. 
of all the principal Musicsellers ; and of Mr. dunia, Teel: 
Office, St. James's Hall, 
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LEXANDRA PALACE. 
EXHIBITION OF ART SED INDUSTRY. 
All communications to be addressed to the at 
Palace, Muswell Hill, N. 


Mestc for the COLONIES.—The EDUCA- 
TIONAL CATALOGUE of Theoretical, Elementary, 
and Standard MUSICAL WORKS, containing extensive and 
Complete tables of contents = ee books for voice, piano, 
Violin, violoncello, flute, o , gratis and postage free of 
the publishers, Robert Coc tnd C Co., New Burlington-street. 
tne ROSE. Fantasia on "English Airs for the 
PIANOFORTE, by J. PRIDHAM,. 332. 
THE THISTLE. Fantasia on Scotch Airs for 
the PIANOFORTE, by J. PRIDHAM. 3s. 
[RE SHAMROCK. Fantasia on Irish Airs for 
TRE FAVOURITE MELODIES of WALES. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
Poor Mary Ann. 3s. The Morgan March. 38 





the PIANOFORTE, by J. PRIDHAM. 3s, 


The Ash Grove. March Ae See = 
The Beate of the oe 3s. pie — yRicharda, 3s 
love ; ile 

Lat Jones. + Ms | Maia of Llangollen. 88. 


POHR’S CELEBRATED VIOLIN SCHOOL 
(the only complete Edition). Translated by JOHN 
BISHOP. Price £111s.6d. A Catalogue of Violia Music 
Gratis and postage free. 
HE MOUNTAIN DAISY: the Popular Song. 
Written and composed by GEORGE LINLEY. As a 
pre Solo by W. Vincent Wallace, 3s. each. All Sheet Music 
at half-price, post-free in stamps. 
Pe Publishers, Rosgat Cocks and Co., New Burlington- 





Corns Bazaars, Hebrew Weddings, Read- 
and Balls.—The —- CONCERT 
ware, is invited for 


DANCE MUSIC 


BY 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE 


SHALLABALA QUADRILLES, 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 


A good Dancing Set. Containing the 
following well-known tunes:—, 


SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, 
PEQUILLO, CLINK-A-CLINK.-CAN, 
CARIOLE, CHING-A-RANG-CHANG, 
and WAGGA-WAGGA. 





ALSO BY THE 


SAME POPULAR COMPOSER, 


JOLLY FROG’S GALOP 
JOHN PEEL GALOP - 
WEDDING RING WALTZ 
ALPINE CLIMBER WALTZ 
ALI BABA QUADRILLES- 
ALI BABA GALOP 
ALI BABA WALTZ 
ALI BABA POLKA 
BASHFUL YOUNG LADY QUAD- 
RILLES - 
BASHFUL YOUNG GENTLEMAN 
QUADRILLES 
LETTY POLKA 
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PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 


‘for-Cramer& Oo, 


uarter a te ost hte alta 
Bical epee ane fa aed 


PHBARMONIC SOCIETY.—Conductwr, Mr. 

W. G. CUSINS.—Dr. HANS VON BULOW will make 

his first appearance in England, at the THIRD CONCERT, 

worDax. hale toned “t we : -— ov en's Concerto in 
ickets, 78., 

Lucas, Weber, and Co,, 84, New Bond- street, Ww. mad 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Co: 
—Conductor, Mr. 
P Wi G. CUSINS.~-ST. JAMES’S HALL.—THIRD CON- 
CERT, MONDAY, April 28th, at 8 o'clock, Symphony, 
letter Q (Haydn) ; aE Concerto for Pianoforte ir. E flat (Beethoven) ; 
Piano! aus’ ‘von Bulow (his first appearance in 
Burien )3 Onto The Naiades (W. Sterndale Benpett) ; 
Symphony, The Reformation (Mendelssohn); Solos for Piano- 
forte (Pianoforte, Dr. Hans von Bulow) ; Overture, Der Flie- 
gende Holiander x (Wagner) Vocalists, Mame. Otto Alvsleben 
Lf zz es Geli Valdi (her first appearance). Stalls, 
baleen reserve, 7s.; whreserVed, 5s, and 2a. 6d. 
Beanler eber, and Co.,. 84, New Bond-street, W.; 
‘Austin’s sae Office, St. James's-hall; Lambern Cock, 
Chappell, Mitchell’s Royal Library, R. Ollivier, Keith, Prowse, 

., and A, Hays, Royal Exchange- buildings, 








Sacer for St. John’s Presby- 
ticulars of former a ‘orest Hill. pF serggi vd giving par- 


ts, rof &o., to be 
pre ered hs St, John's Vestry, Devonshire. 


Pree Ftc PLAYER and. TUNER.—Wanted 


oe class Pianoforte Warehouse in Ireland a good 





ianoforte. P! and Toner, = Ag Ww 
k compere and steady i sa appearance 
pte Ba liberally dealt wit Aly Sh as above, care of Mr. 
Town, London, aap Sores 





ANTED, a RESPECTABLE TUNER; must 
wine wees pera cate: “ahaa att 
Locksy, 34 and 36, Great anaes, | Baie = 


HE FIRST ROSE OF 8 


‘ 
fc ARTHUR 
by CESARE VASCHITEL, Published by C. 


HE. GUITAR.—MDPME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 

Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, and ments for public and private 
concefts, address to her re a wa, Doasst Staest, 
Portman-square, W, 





RR.” New 
T8ON. Music 
Lexspans, 26, 








R. JOS, RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his Saar is pA: 5 Aenaae aad CaMDEX-SQUARE, 





LUCAS,. WEBER, and CO., Music 


Importers, and Dealers in 
communication with all tho 


iatyaie. Berlin, rg, 


GTANLEY 
blishers, Foreign Music 
Musical Inatraments, In direct commu 


in 
ris, Vi —. or Practising. 
merican Organs, Harmoniums, and 4 all kinds of 
New stud Secnd-haud M Mosical Instruments on Sale or Hire— 

84, New Bond-street. tree gee from Oxford-street), and 
08a, Oxford-street, London, W 


THE, “GALATRA!" WALTZ by ae R.H. the 
ae One KDINBURGH, is published in 





Ons: 


8. 
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London : .B. ‘Caaumn & Co.; 8 201, "Regeut-street, W. 





~ Just Published. 
E. PALADILHE’S: NEW PIECES, 


J 
LE CHANT DB3 FEUILLES, 
~"" yayile pour Plano, oF 
" 
itt OU UNE NUIT A VENISE, 
Barcarolle pour Piano, 
4s. 
London: J. B. Cnawen & Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 
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M. W. BALFE’S 
NEW OPERA, 


“IL TALISMANO.” 


MESSRS. DUFF AND STEWART, 


147, OXFORD STREET, 


NAVE THE PLEASURE TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY HAVE 
ENTERED INTO ARRANGEMENTS WITH 


MADAME BALFE 


FOR THE PUBLICATION OF 
LATE M. W. BALFE’S 
GRAND OPERA, 


THE 


NOW IN REHEARSAL AT 


HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 
LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, 
(OPPOSITE NEW BOND STREET). 
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TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 





VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 

“ Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplar t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman. 

‘A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review. 


A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
* Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3a. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 
‘A few common-place sketches of ¢ -place ch ters 


THE ORCHESTRA. 


THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERRD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs. J. B, 


which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 





in common-place circumstances, Should they convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.” —Preface. 


The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d.; 
by Post 1s. 74d. 
“ Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. 
inatructive.”—Church Review. 
‘*Thoroughly Catholic in sentimert, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination.”—Church Times. 


LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” “‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s. ; by 
Post 2a, 2d. 

‘*A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library.” —Guardian,. 


The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 28, 6d.; by Post 2a. Od. 

** A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.” —Guardian, 

** Its tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library.”—Church Times, 


SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. By Rev. W. BE. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

**We heartily recomme. d this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.”—Guardian, 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of * Cousin Eustace,” &c, Three Vols. 
(separated), each 3s, 6d.; by Post 38. 10d, 

“Too popular to need more than passing mention, They are 
full of sound, wholesome teaching.” —Guard ian. 
“Brief aketches from real life; and most amongst the poor, 

There Is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 

piety throughout,”—CAurchman. 


OUR CHILDHOOD'S PATTERN: Based on Inci- 
dents in Our Lord’s Jife. By C. A. JONES. 2s. 6d.; by 
Poat 28. 8d. 

“‘ Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instrue- 
tion will be appreciatéd.”—Church Times. 


DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 32s.; by Post 2s, 2d. 
“ Extremely good : well told.”—Literary Churchman. 
“A prettier story was never written.”—Guardian, 
**Charmingly told : full of interest.”—Church Review, 
“* An attractive little tale.”"—Church Tunes, 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. 
BAKING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 
“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined," —Guardian. 


Interesting and 


By Rev. 8. 


OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship, ls. 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 
“The story is most interesting.” —Church Times. 
** Pretty ; pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 
HENRIETTA STREKT, COVENT GARDEN 


be selected from the rich collection to be found in Thomson’s 
and Parry’s editions by the following Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker, Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. 
Hunter, R. Lloyd, Mrs. Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, &c., &c. ; and the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Editorship of Mr. Joun Tomas, 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


OF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith, 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 








LONDON : 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
201, REGENT STREET, W, 








Cramer & Co. have determined to republish them, some of |: 
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been a MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. ‘ 
PRICE ONE SHILLINg., 


yea DE SEVIGNE, HER cor. 


RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPOR 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. Svo,, with Poona) 
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FOREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By 
WILLIAM MACCALL. 2 vols., 8vo. 


NORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phasog 


of Religious Life in the Metropolis. B 
MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 1vol. 8v>, lis, 2 “® Bev. © 


ICKETS IN THE WEST; or, the 


Twelve in America. By R. A. FITZGERALD, With 
Portrait and Illustrations. 1 vol., 5s. 


Mestcat RECOLLECTIONS of the 
LAST HALF-CENTURY. 2 vols. 8va. 














| Aged. DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 


FENTON. 


FLOM, SWEET HOME. By Mrs, J, 


H. RIDDELL: 8 vola. 








LOXDON'S HEART. By B. L, 
FARJEON. 8 vols. 





HE CRAVENS OF ORAVENSCROFT. 


A Novel. By MISS PIGOTT. 8 vols, 


ADY MAY’S INTENTIONS, By 
JOHN POMEROY, 


OBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. A 
Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols, 


LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New Novel. 


8 vols. 


M* LITTLE GIRL. By the Authors 
of ‘‘ Ready Money Mortiboy,” 3 vols, 




















URPHY’S MASTER, and other 


Stories. By the Author of “Lost Sir Massingberd.” 
2 vols. 


NLY A FACE, and other Stories, By 
MRS, ALEXANDRE FRASER. 


belay BR BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 














AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST ann CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 103. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 

150, REGENT STRE , LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 

InstavoTion GRATIS. 








Tilustrated prospectus aud Samples of Work seut post {ree 
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UNDER THE SNOW. 





It is pleasant to think that just under the snow 
That stretches so bleak and blank and cold, 

Are beauty and warmth that we cannot know, 
Green fields and leaves, and blossoms of gold. 


Yes, under this frozen and dull expanse, 
Ungladdened by bee or bird or flower, 

A world, where the leaping fountains glance, 
And the buds expand, is waiting its hour. 


It is hidden now: not a glimmer breaks 
Through the hard blue ice and the sparkling drift, 
The world shrinks back from the downy flakes 
Which out of the folds of the night cloud sift. 


But as fair and real a world it is 
As any that rolls in the upper blue ; 

If you wait you will hear its melodies, 
‘And see the sparkle of fount and dew. 


And often, now, when the skies are wild, 
And hoarse and sullen the night winds blow, 
And the lanes and hollows with drifts are piled 
I think of the violets under the snow. 


I look in the wild flower’s tremulous eye, 
I hear the chirp of the ground bird brown, 
A breath from the budding grove steals by, 
And the swallows are dipping above the town. 


The lily shines on its bending stem ; 
The crocus opens its April gold, 

And the rose uptosses its diadem 
Against the floor of the winter’s cold. 


And that other world, to my soul I say, 
That veiled and mystic world of the dead. 
Is no further away on any day 
Than the lilies just under the snow we tread. 
T. HempstEeaD. 








PROVINCIAL. 





A portion of Dr. Hiles’s oratorio “The Patriarchs,” 
given under his direction at a concert by the 
Athenwum Musical Society, shows the work to pos- 
sess merits of a high order. 





Handel’s ‘‘ Judas Maccabeus” was performed at 
the Town Hall, Burslem, on Easter Tuesday. The 
principal singers engaged were Misses M. Thorley 
and Chadwick, Messrs. Graham and Brandon, 


Mr. Durand’s English Opera Company have paid 
a return visit. to the Theatre Royal, Hanley. The 
principals were Misses Zuliaaiand Mariani, soprani, 
Miss Palmer, contralto, Mr. Parkinson, tenor, and 
Mr. Durand, baritone. ; 


The Band of the Grenadier Guards, with Mr. 
Santley as vocalist, gave a concert at the Tree Trade 
Hall, Manchester, on Friday last. Local critics as 
well as the large audience assembled grew unusually 
enthusiastic, 





Miss Amina Goodwin, a’ ‘‘ precocity” mtat. ten, 
Was engaged for the Gentlemen’s Concert, Man- 
chester, on Monday last. While admitting that she 
played remarkably well for a child, we cannot admire 
the poliey of the’ ditectors in making their concerts 
the medium for the displays of infant prodigies, 


neal 


TheLiverpool musical public are again indebted 
to Mr, H. E. Hime for two very attractive concerts 
given by the celebrated band of the Grenadier 
Guards at the Philharmonie Hall on Saturday. 
Mr. Santley was the vocalist. There were crowded 
and enthusiastic audiences, hundreds being unable 
to obtain admission. 





“Faust and Marguerite” at the Manchester 
Theatre Royal, and Mr. and Mrs. Bandmann at the 
Prince’s Theatre, present no features to call for 
Special remark, But Mr. H. J. Byron’s sensational 
“ Haunted Houses,” well mounted and well played, 
18 @ genuine success at the Queen’s Theatre, where 


public by doing all in his power to give good plays, 
competent actors, and excellent scenery and music. 





Mr. Henry Brown gave a Classical Concert on 
Wednesday, 16th April, in the Exchange Hall, 
Alford, which was crowded by an enthusiastic 
audience. Miss Grace Armytage was the vocalist, 
Miss Jennie Brown, the young and gifted daugher of 
the bén6¢ficiaire (pianoforte), Herr Otto Bernhardt 
(violin), Herr Adolphe Brousil (violoncello) were the 
instrumentalists, and Mr. T. W. Dodds the conductor. 
Miss Armytage was greatly applauded, and the in- 
strumental music went exceedingly well. 





A literary and musical entertainment of a very 
attractive nature was held in the Metropolitan Hall, 
Dublin, on Wednesday evening, last week. Mrs. 
W. Power O'Donoghue, Dr. Power O’Donoghue, and 
Mr. Edmond Oldham were the vocalists, and sang 
with their accustomed excellence. Mrs. O’Donoghue 
met with an unusually enthusiastic welcome on 
appearing after recent illness, and sang with unim- 
paired vigour. The audience numbered nearly 
three thousand, the Lord Chief Justice, Lord 
Plunket, Hon. Judge Harrison, Hon. Charles 
Howard, and many other distinguished personages 
being accommodated with seats upon the platform. 





Miss Clara M. Linley gave her annual pianoforte 
recital on Monday evening at the Music Hall, 
Surrey-street, Sheffield, assisted by Miss Edith 
Wynne, and Messrs. Peck (violin) and Whitehead 
(violoncellist). Her performance was marked 
throughout by musicianly taste and finish, and 
especially in Liszt’s ‘ Sonnambula” fantasia was 
her great power of execution exhibited. Hummel’s 
fantasia in E, afforded the lady an opportunity of 
placing herself favourably before the audience, but 
her chief effort was undoubtedly Beethoven’s Sonata 
in C. Miss Wynne charmed her listeners by her 
rendering of Weber’s scena ‘ Softly sighs,” and her 
‘* Bid me discourse” gained an encore. Mr. B. 
Peck and Mr. Whitehead both acquitted themselves 
with ability. The concert was a decided musical 
success, 





Professor Oakeley gave a special organ recital on 
Saturday evening, in the University music class- 
room, to the Edinburgh Choral Union. The follow- 
ing was the program :—Chorus, ‘“ Music spread thy 
voice around (‘‘ Solomon”), Handel ; Fugue for organ, 


St. Cecilia’s Day, Handel; Sonata, No 9, Corelli; 
Largo, Symphony No. 7 in G, Haydn; Entr’acte, 
‘“‘ Konig Manfred,” C. Reinecke; Andante for Organ, 


major), Oakeley; March Funebre, Mendelssohn; 


gress they had made in public favour. 


motion met with a hearty response. 





OPERA. 





ad 
in the “ Barber of Seville.” 
the possession of respectable powers. 
requisite for Rossini’s music, 
music-lesson scene with better effect. 


naro is somewhat disappointing at first hearing 
possibly a further test will reveal new merits. 


calunnia” admirably. 





Mr, Edward Henry seems determined to attract the, 





Handel; Air, ‘‘ But oh! what art can teach ; “ Ode for 


H. S. Oakeley; Menuetto e Trio (P. F. Sonata inA 


Gavotte, Sixth Violoncello Sonata, Bach; Motivo, 
Organ, A. Guilmant; March, “ Ruins of Athens,” 
Beethoven. The Professor's performance was much 
applauded. Before commencing the recital, Pro- 
fessor Oakeley congratulated the Union on the pro- 
The presi- 
dent of the Union moved a cordial vote of thanks to 
Dr. Oakeley for his kindness in inviting the members 
of the Union to so excellent a performance, and the 


Thursday at Covent Garden brought forward a 
new tenor, Sig. Montanaro, and Mdille, Smeroschi, 
Both artists displayed 
The lady has 
a natural voice, which however lacks the cultivation 
She did not succeed 
well with “Una voce,” but gave Rode’s air in the 
Sig. Monta- 


The 
cast included Sigg. Ciampi, Cotogni, Tagliafico, and 
Mdlle. Corsi, who filled the respective parts of 
Bartolo, Figaro, Basilio, and Berta, and did well 
generally, especially Sig. Tagliafico, who sang ‘‘ La 
Malle. Corsi also was much 
applauded. Sig. Vianesi, who conducted, suffered 


—— 


the orchestra in places to overpower the efforts of 
the singers, 


On Saturday in “ Lucia,” a repetition of the 
previous Tuesday's performance, Mdlle. Albani 
reiterated her first success. Her reception was 
enthusiastic, her cavatina produced a furore, the 
love duet was most impressively delivered, and the 
mad scene was rewarded with a shower of bouquets. 
Nothing could have been better than the forituri 
with which she intensified this outburst of vocal 
frenzy. The new tenor, Sig. Pavani, played and 
sang as Edgardo still better than on the first 
occasion, and the other artists maintained their 
former excellence. 


For ‘‘Un Ballo in Muaschera,”’ which was the 
opera of Monday night, it had been intended to let 
Mdme. Paoli play the part of Amelia; but the lady's 
illness enforced the substitution of another artist, 
Mdme. Saar, who acquitted herself remarkably well 
allowing for the inevitable drawbacks incidental to 
the short notice. M. Maurel made his début in 
Renato, and demonstrated the possession of a high 
baritone voice of good compass and agreeable timbre, 
an easy stage presence, and much dramatie ability, 
He established at once his position in the good 
graces of the audience; produced a favourable 
impression by his first song, and was encored by 
acclamation in ‘E sei tu.” Sig. Pavani sang well 
as the Duke, although his voice is obviously worn, 
Malle. Fassa exhibited the same defect in intensified 
degree while playing Oscar. The Ulrica of Mille. 
Scalchi was excellent. 


On Tuesday Malle. Albani's third appearance for 
the season in ‘La Sonnambula” confirmed the 
general impression as to her improvement. The 
impersonation was admirable from first to last. The 
remainder of the cast included Sig. Nicolini as 
Elvino, Malle. Sassi as Lisa, Signor Bagagiolo as 
the Count, and Madame Anese as Teresa. Last 
night the “ Africaine"’ was repeated. 


The rentrée of Mdlle, Ilma di Murska at Her 
Majesty’s Opera after two years’ absence was accom- 
panied on Thursday with an enthusiastic reception, 
The opera was ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,” and the 
well-known points were taken up with that spirit 
and natural ability which place Mdlle. Ilma di 
Murska in the front rank of light soprani. In the 
first scene she reaped abundant plaudits, The 
Edgardo was Sig. Mongini, the Enrico Sig. Men- 
dioroz. Both artists were in good voice and condition ; 
and the other parts were successfully sustained by 
Sig. Rinaldini as Arturo, Sig. Campobello as 
Raimondo, and Mdlle. Bauermeister as Alice, the 
last au especially artistie performance. 


Saturday’s performance of ‘ Semiramide"’ was 
noteworthy. The cast embraced Malle. Titiens as 
Semiramide, Mame. Trebellias Arsace, Signor Agnesi 
as Assur, Signor Rinaldini as Idreno, and Signor 
Campobello as Oroe. The house was crowded, and 
enthusiastic throughout, the audience commencing 
by encoring the overture. The performance of 
Malle. Titiens as the Assyrian Queen is unsurpassed 
in any field of mimetic art, and when we say that 
on Saturday her powers seemed at their brightest, 
we premise enough as to the value of the assumption. 
It was in fact masterly in every respect: the grand 
aria ‘‘ Bel raggio,” the duet ** Giorno d’orrore,” and 
the other mugical features of the impersonation 
earned their fullest meed of admiration and applause, 
while the stately presence of the haughty queen left 
a corresponding impress upon the dramatic sense of 
the auditory. As Arsace Mdme. Trebelli Bettini 
sang exquisitely the florid musie allotted to her. 
No part was better rendered, however, than that of 
Assur. Sig. Agnesi has a fiuency of vocalisation 
such as does not often fall to the share of men, and 
he attacked the embroidered music as though it had 
been expressly written for him. It was his first 
; } appearance this season and an admirable perform. 
mance every way. ‘The Idreno and the Ghost of 
Ninus were both well sustained, and as the High 
Priest Oroe Sig. Campobello (into which good Italian 
appellative the name of Campbell has been trans- 
formed) made a good impression, if the music was a 
trifle low for his voice. Choruses and accompani- 
ments were adequately rendered and several encores 
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were accepted, many more being offered. Sir 
Michael Costa conducted. 

** Lucrezia Borgia” 
repetition. 


on Monday was merely a 
On Tuesday the first represcntation of 
‘* Rigoletto”’ was the occasion of three débuts— 
those of Signor del Puente, Mdlle. Justine Macvitz, 
and Mdlle. Ostava Torriani, in the characters of 
Rigoletto, Maddalena, and Gilda respectively. The 
first artist, as far as can be judged, promises well. 
A good baritone voce di petto in sound control, 
allied to a musicianly method, enabled him to 
command the favour of the public. Dramatically 
he was somewhat cold for the passionate vindictive 
Jester, but this may have arisen from nervousness. 
He was heard with the best effect in the duet with 
Gilda, ‘Deh non parlare,’’ in which he created a 
very good impression. The impersonator of Gilda, 
Maile. Torriani, is a very pretty young lady, with a 
voice brilliant in the upper register, but showing 
signs of hard wear. Her success was highly flatter- 
ing; personal prepossession dominated the judgment 
of the audience, who called her four times before 
the curtain. Mdlle. Macvitz, who played Maddalena, 
is lively and attractively graceful in manner, has a 
clear voice, and a good style. Signor Mongini 
roared the Duke's music noisily, albeit suffering 
from a cold. The quartet, ‘Un di si ben,’ was 
biss6 as usual. The chorus singing was good 
throughout, and the mise en sc?ne careful. The 
audience was not large, nor yet very demonstrative, 
though they warmed towards Malle. Torriani. 

A series of eight morning performances of English 
opera was commenced at the Gaiety Theatre on 
Saturday, when Wallace’s ‘‘ Maritana” was given, 
with Miss Blanche Cole, Miss Lucy Franklein, Mr. 
W. Castle, Mr. Federici, and Mr. Aynsley Cook in 
the principal characters; a small but efficient chorus, 
and a good orchestra, conducted by Herr Meyer Lutz. 
The début of Mr. William Castle, the American 
tenor, in the réle of Don Cesar, appeared to afford 
considerable pleasure to the friends of that gentle- 
man among the audience. He was, however, too 
obviously suffering from cold to make his début an 
artistic success, although a favourable public en- 
cored him twice. He sang correctly, but his voice 
was feeble, and seemed choked. No doubt this was 
the effect of indisposition : we shall therefore await 
his next appearance as Thaddeus in the ‘‘ Bohemian 
Girl.” Miss Cole sang with her usual judgment as 
Maritana, Miss Franklein and Mr. Aynsley Cook 
were respectively good as Lazarillo and Don Jose, 
and Mr. Federici did well on his first impersonation 
of the King. 





CONCERTS. 





The closing concert of the winter Series at the 
Crystal Palace had for its chief feature Beethoven's 


performance of Chopin’s concerto in E minor left 
nothing to be desired; as a specimen of clear and 
tasteful playing, combined with perfect appreciation 
of the author, and utter lack of obtrusiveness on the 
part of the interpreter, it was worthy of all com- 
mendation. A violoncello solo by Lindner, played 
by M. Cros St. Ang®, deserves special mention as an 
example of executive skill; the player’s youth may 
be deemed both a reason and an excuse for his not 
possessing that perfect self-possession which is so 
conspicuous in Signor Piatti. The audience were 
liberal and just in their bestowal of applause. The 
selections from Handel’s Allegro and Pensieroso were 
satisfactorily rendered with the exception of the 
tenor music, which as it was undertaken almost at 
sight it would be unjust to criticise. Mdme. Sher- 
rington sang magnificently, and the chorus were well 
under command and judiciously handled by Professor 
Wylde. The band was admirable, almost better than 
in previous seasons, and the success of this the first 
concert of their season is in no small way due to 
their efforts. It is sad to have to record that 
Cherubini’s Overture to Faniska played the people 
out. 

Holding on firmly to the highest types of chamber- 
music, Professor Ella commences the new season of 
the Musical Union with his usual éclat. The three 
works presented at the first Matinée of the twenty- 
ninth season, on Tuesday last, were all of the 
best of their kind. First came Schubert’s Quartet 
in D minor, played by MM. Vieuxtemps, Wiener, 
van Waefelghen, and Lasserre. This was most 
satisfactorily played, the distinguished Belgian 
artist’s terse, neat phrasing and vigorous leading 
telling well in this picturesque and sentimental 
music. Beethoven’s Trioin D, (Op. 70), reintroduced 
the young Parisian pianist, M. Duvernoy, and he very 
worthily asserted his scholarly and admirably trained 
executive powers in this trying work. The Trio has 
seldom been heard to better advantage. The 
suggestive slow movement was played to perfection. 
In the hands of Vieuxtemps, the violin part had a 
finished and poetical exposition, nothing being out 
of place, or left undone. This art made itself felt, 
too, in leading, and especially in the delivery of the 
themes of the Andante and Trio of Haydn's well 
known Quartet in F, (No. 82). First of the usual 
group of piano solos, came a Serenade, composed by 
M. Duvernoy himself; with a theme, which, though 
here and there somewhat overloaded, is fresh and 
graceful, and is re-introduced with singular skill 
and careful workmanship. At the second Matinée 
the same artists will again play. The room was 
very well filled, notwithstanding the early date in the 
season. 


The program of the music performed at the Royal 
Albert Hall on Wednesday afternoon, included Wag- 


Ninth Symphony—a work upon which, or concerning | 2¢r’s overture to the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman,” capitally 


whose execution, there is no call for repeated com- 
ment. 


played; a sacred song of Gounod’s, charmingly 


As usual the orchestra demonstrated its| written and very well sung by Miss Dones, who 


entire efficiency, and the yvocalism of Mdme. Otto|later on sang Bach’s “It is finished,” with the 


Alvsleben, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Cumming, and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas was as artistic as ever, and the con- 
ducting of Mr. A. Manns wholly commendable. 
A youthful violoncellist, M. Cros Saint Ange, who is 
but nineteen years of age, and yet exhibits veteran 
proficiency and command, created an exceedingly 
favourable impression at this concert. Young as he 
is, he possesses rare intonation, freedom of the bow 
arm, and dexterity of fingering such as enables him 
to overcome the greatest difficulties; while his taste 


original accompaniment on the viol di gamba, 
played by Mr. Pettit. There was also an excerpt 
from Arthur Sullivan’s ‘* J’empest” music, and the 
whole of Beethoven’s C minor symphony. The 
latter was well played ; but the band is too small for 
the rendering of such a work in so large an area. 
Auber’s Festival Overture went well, and concluded 
a concert evidently much enjoyed by those present. 

On Wednesday evening a good performance of 
Mendelssohn's “ Elijah” took place at the Royal 


and expression are equally perfect in their way. He | Albert Half, by the Choral Society, under the 


played a concerto by Lindner in so thoroughly | direction of Mr. Barnby. 


accomplished a manner as to rouse the audience to 


The vocalists announced 
were Mdme. Otto Alvsleben, Miss Katharine Poyntz, 


enthusiasm, and he received a compliment by no} Mrs. Patey, Miss Dones, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 


means exaggerated, considering the real ability he | Signor Agnesi. 


evinces. 


The choral portions were given 


M. Cros Saint Ange may reckon on a| with great effect, and the soprano music was done 
highly suceessful career, if his artistic life only keeps | full justice to. 


Mdme. Patey’s version is well 


up to its present promise, as there is no reason to} known, and needs no praise, and Miss Dones 


doubt. 
The New Philharmonic Concert came off on 
Wednesday night with great éclat, notwithstanding 


improves every time we hear her. 
was numerous and appreciative. 


One of our best esteemed English ballad-singers, 


The audience 


the loss by Mr. Lloyd's indisposition, Mr. Castle | Mr. Ransford, gave his annual concert on Monday. 


taking his place. 


The symphony in F of Beethoven |There is none among his musical contemporaries 


was well rendered, though occasionally a little} who can point to a more active and honourable 


roughness was perceptible. 


The Andante of course | career than Mr. Ransford, who once more this year 





was enthusiastically applauded. Siguor Rendano’s lent veteran seryice in such approved efforts as 





—<—_—_= 
“Hearts of Oak,” and “Simon the Cellarer. 
The burden of ‘ Spring, Spring, gentle Spring,” 
was raised for the ten-thousandth time by the 
original Brompton-Oratory-cum-Covent-garden boys 
who now take brevet rank as the Bijou Madrigal 
Union —query, Babil-and-Bijou Madrigal Union > 





THEATRES, 








The considered verdict upon “ Hugene Aram,” Mr, 
Wills’s new play at the Lyceum, will asssign Mr, 
{rving a success at the expense of the poetic drama, 
[Indeed the last term is beginning to alter its signi- 
ficance as little by little all dramatic character ig 
shorn away. A few more such pieces as “ Eugene 
Aram,” and we shall cease to look for action oy 
incident associated with stage representation, and 
some to regard emotion, passion and retrospective 
lescription as the proper material for the manu. 
facture of acts and scenes, when the dialogue is 
metrical and the chief actor is a great artist. This 
‘Eugene Aram” is much less a drama than 
‘* Charles I.,” which was itself an acted poem rather 
than a play. But ‘‘ Charles I.” contained incident, 
situation, while ‘“‘ Eugene Aram” has no situation 
at all—nothing rising above attitude. Its first act 
is a pastoral idyll, the third a monologue. The 
middle act approaches nearest to the dramatic quality, 
but then the chief scene — the contest between 
dram and his accomplice Houseman—has no novelty 
about it; the idea of extortion under threat of dis- 
closure has been used a thousand times; and more. 
over the audience see too plainly the inevitable end 
to feel much excited about the issue of the struggle. 
The great charm of ‘‘ Eugene Aram”? lies in qualities 
which are not dramatic, but poetic. The descriptive 
passages are admirable; but for a play they abound 
in too great profusion. The hero talks poetry by 
the yard—about anything that turns up or does not 
turn up—about flowers, love, birds, past experiences 
future prospects—in short there is no limit to his 
oratory. When this loquacity of his leaves Arcadian 
themes and becomes retrospective, the monologues 
zrow powerful and horrible, and the ‘‘ psychological” 
business sets in with its usual severity. All who 
remember Mr. Irving in * The Bells” will realise 
how perfectly he represents the mental tortures of a 
criminal not deadened to remorse. Eugene Aram 
is Mathias over again—Mathias with another motive 
for his crime: revenge instead of greed: but 
Mathias with his crime in the years preceding the 
action, yet still haunting him; Mathias loved and 
honoured but oppressed with profound gloom; 
Mathias with exposure looming close at hand; and 
lastly Mathias dying through intensity of mental 
suffering. A few variations are permitted to break 
the similarity ; for example Eugene voluntarily con- 
fesses the murder he committed, whereas Mathias 
only dreamt of being forced to confess; but the 
general outlines are the same. We have thus a 
replica of a former success, but herein we have & 
piece stronger in poetic and much weaker in dra- 
matie elements. As ‘ Eugene Aram” stands there 
can hardly be said to be a plot at all. There isa 
sweet rustic episode in the first act: the school- 
master engaged to the vicar’s daughter, a scene all 
jasmine and roses, the anthem pealing from the 
village church, and much contemplative talk and 
cosy love-making. 

The garden cowslip, filled brimfull with scent, 

A little rosebud, opening tender lips, 

As if they'd burst into a song of perfume ; 

But not so sweet as that old song of Ruth’s— 

A pansy? Yes, a pansy, . 
Two purple hoods, which hide one golden secret ! 
Ruth as devoted as Eugene is pathetically tender. 
She is prepared to cleave to him even through vice 
and crime, shame and obloquy, if need be: 

If I believed that in your heart there lurked 
Ambition, anger, malice, envy, pride, 

Yet poisonous weeds, in rank and tangled growth, 
Left room for one small violet—love for me— 

If I believed that crime may coil within, 

And even while you loved me you could kill me— 
Still, as I shuddered, I would cling to you, 
Because I was the tenant of your heart ; 

But—let there be no other woman there ! 

And Eugene dram can answer her in the same 
spirit — 
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! Jove, say this forme. I did not come 
. Jae pee. heart, or link it to the lot 
Of my most loveless life: it grew on me. 
Ag soon would the grey bird, migrating south, 
Resist the tropic burnish that doth change 
His moulted dulness into plumes of gold, 
IT had not courted it; the comfort came, 
And filled my spirit with unbidden smiles, 
And round my life before I knew it, Ruth, 
Stole the green shelter of your love for me. 


The last two or three lines are quite after the 
author's musical method. In such sweet toying the 
act closes, with merely a hint of coming troubles. 
It is in fact as purely an idyll as the first act of 
«Charles I.” Act the second opens in the vicarage. 
The vicar and Aram are playing chess, and some 
praises lavished upon Aram’s character send him 
conscience-stricken out of the room. Then House- 
man, the former accomplice of Aram in the murder, 
comes on, and the two men are soon in deadly 
hostility. Mr. Irving’s acting here is admirable, 
and evinces that he is capable of real dramatic 
intensity as well as of that pathological suffering 
which he mainly’ delights in. His passion and 
fervour in this interview are in forcible contrast to 
his beaten down and broken demeanour when the 
villagers burst in and announce the discovery of the 
bones in a cave. He grows haggard all at once: 
there is no more resistance left in him from the 
moment when Houseman has denounced him as the 
murderer of Daniel Clark. The terror which now 
seizes him, and which will not allow lim to look 
upon the bones of his victim, or to attempt to brave 
the charge, is protracted through the third act, which 
is a mere soliloquy. Cowering in the churchyard 
throughout the night, and longing to pour out his 
hideous secret in confession, he is discovered by Ruth 
on whose bosom he tells the story of hiscrime. Mr. 
Wills has naturally softened the motive of the 
historical murder, which was simply brutal. He 
represents the dead man as having betrayed Eugene 
Aram’s sweetheart or wife, leaving the details to 
imagination. Aram relates what followed on dis- 
of Clark’s villany. 


lleft her—straight into my breast there passed 
The soul of Cain—my will was not my own. 

In one fell thought I reckoned the black score 
Against that man—all that I might have won, 

And all his villany had robbed from me. 

Methinks, as I went out from her, the flame— 

The topaz crescent of the tiger’s eye 

Blazed into mine, as with a patient stealth 

He nears his prey before the thunderous bound, 
So I made sure—hate has so staunch a scent ! 

I neither slept, nor ate, nor sate me down 

Till all was plain, and I was on his trail ! 

I tracked the robber down. It was a dawn 

Like yonder morning, and the last night’s rain 

Lay in still pools. I saw my mirrored figure 

Pass on along with me, another self. 

That came, as 'twere, to witness my intent. 

Saint Robert’s cave—I tracked him to its mouth; 
I looked within, and saw two men. 

Houseman, that man, was one, the other 

Clark—I saw his face half turned, toiled, tremulous, 
Pale in the orange light, and damp with fear ! 

Oh! there are moments when God holds the scales ; 
I faltered for a moment, the cold wind 

Whispered me pity, and a bird that chirped, 
Touched a heart’s nerve, and softened me. 

Thad refrained, but that the wretch held up 

A woman’s ornament—her name upon it— 

And read it with a mock. I sprang within— 
Confronted him, and shouted ‘‘ Coward! Thief!” 
Close at my feet there lay a spade. This seized, 
Istruck him down. I struck, and struck again ; 
I only saw beneath my furious blows 

Some writhing vermin—not a human life. 

Great God! this moment I can hear his ery, 

And see the wild quenched gaze he fixed on me. 


By the time Aram has finished his narration, the 
expiation is at hand ; and as a remarkably hurried sun 
rises at express speed and then has to wait for the 
dawn to overtake it, the tale of crime and agony is 
over, and the exhausted sufferer dies in Ruth’s arms. | Shakespeare’s birth has been commemorated at 


That a character like this is grasped with wonderful 
intensity by Mr, Irving, is a thing of course; the 
Power which seized and focussed Mathias has 
naturally lost nothing of its skill. The delineation 
of Eugene Aram is very tense and harrowing and 
horrible, and beyond him there is little or nothing 
= the play. Miss Bateman as Ruth makes an 
amiable listener while Aram declaims ; the vicar is 


tional ruffian of melodrama, and a talkative gardener 
placed in the hands of Mr. Irish, though intended 
to afford relief, is actually a bore. As a whole the 
play is distressing, and it does not, as did “Charles 
I.,” offer intellectual and poetic compensation for 
the distress which it inflicts. The chief impersona- 
tion, though splendid, is morbid; the range of the 
play is a morbid range, and the piece itself is devoid 
of those qualities which we hold to be more essential 
in dramatic composition than construction of cha- 
racter and beauty of dialogue. 

The French company at the Princess's produced 
in the early part of the week ‘Jeanne qui pleure et 
Jeanne qui rit,” an amusing piece from which Mr. 
Leicester Buckingham derived his St. James’s play 
of “The Merry Widow.” The acting of Mdme. 
Marie Laurent graced this comedy, which however 
hardly found her sufficient employment. On 
Wednesday she closed her engagement by appearing 
in Feuillet’s comedy ** Peril en la demeure.” Last 
night M. Ravel and Malle. Lise Tautin made their 
entrée in ‘“‘ Les Folies dramatiques.” 


It would be hard to find a merrier piece of 
nonsense in five scenes than the Strand bouffonnerie 
from the pen of Mr. Farnie called ‘* Nemesis ; or, Not 
Wisely but Too Well.” Theplay is partly farce, partly 
burlesque, partly opera bouffe; it is indescribable, 
outrageous, and uncommonly funny. Derived 
originally from the French three-act comedy, ‘ Les 
deux Noces de Boisjoli,” it has received an ex- 
travagant setting which removes it from the category 
of translations and adaptations. The leading idea 
alone is preserved—that of a heedless young gentle- 
man who being engaged to one girl, allows himself 
to be bullied and cozened into a second betrothal. 
The families of the respective young ladies live in 
contiguous villas, and the unfortunate hero is doomed 
to carry on constant intercourse at the same time 
with both houses, yet dare not let his visits to each 
be known at the other. The result is something 
supremely ridiculous, and the complication becomes 
intense when both wedding parties arrive on the 
same day at the Mairie for the ceremony, and there 
is only one bridegroom between two brides. How 
Mr. Farnie has tricked out the story with joke and 
song and fascinating melody, we cannot attempt to 
describe. Suffice it to say the music is uncommonly 
attractive, the dresses gay, the acting as sparkling 
asthe humour. Mr. Terry is the persecuted bride- 
groom whom Nemesis pursues, and’of course Mr. 
Terry conduces to the splitting of sides. Miss Topsy 
Venn shows some improvement of late ;a new comer, 
Miss Angelina Claude, exhibits extraordinary spirit 
and natural vivacity, singing and acting extremely 
well; and Mr. Marius, Miss Ellen Bromley and Miss 
Sarah Turner are in their respective rdles as satis- 
factory as could be desired. The scenery is good, 
the orchestra has been increased, and the general 
care given to the mounting of the piece should ensure 
it a decided success. 


Myr. Mortimer’s translation from the Trench, 
which has been brought out at Charing Cross as 
“A Tender Chord,’ is amusing if over-farcical. A 
romantic young lady, disgusted with the matter-of- 
fact character of her husband, is ridieuled into cari- 
cature by Miss Maggie Brennan, Mr. Crouch makes 
the materialistic husband; and Miss B, Hayes once 
more shows much intelligence as Arabella’s sister. 
The piece is in two acts; the plot is outrageous; but 
the fun, which is of a practical kind, puts some life 
into the rather dull playbill at this theatre. 








SHAKESPEARE CELEBRATION AT 
STRATFORD. 





For the first time since 1854 the anniversary of 





lay figure ; Mr, Edgar as Houseman is the conyen- 








Stratford-on-Avon by a public holiday. The town 
on Wednesday was en féte, and the day kept asa 
general festival. The shops were all closed, and a 
very fair show of flags was hung from the windows. 
The day was clear and fine, but the wind was cold 
and high, and blew the dust about in clouds, to the 
great discomfiture of those whose holiday was spent 
in walking about the streets. Stratford is a pretty, 


— 


in the centre and pleasant meadows stretching by 
the side of the quiet Avon. There are few towns 
which the hand of change has touched so lightly. 
Shakespeare himself might wander down its quiet 
streets with scarcely a feeling of strangeness or 
surprise. The houses may not be those he formerly 
knew, but a large number of them must have been 
nearly coeval with him, and were built before the 
fashions changed. Here are the high roofs and 
quaint gables, the heavy beams of woodwork, and 
the square windows with latticed panes. There 
are many houses, of course, of niodern date, looking 
like intruders in good society, but they seem some- 
how to try and be as little obtrusive as possible. 
But above all, typical of the place and its associa- 
tions, is the grand old church, one of the noblest 
and most venerable in England. 

The program of the day's doings began with a 
procession to visit the Stratford shrines, the house 
in Henley Street, the New Place, and the old 
church; a reading of “ Hamlet” by Miss Glyn in 
the afternoon followed by a luncheon; with an 
exhibifion of fireworks at the Cross and a ball at 
night. The procession was certainly the best and 
most popular of the events of the day. It started 
fiom the Guildhall at eleven, in the following order 

—First came the Warwickshire Yeomanry Cavalry, 
under the command of Lord Yarmouth; then the 
Mayor and Corporation; after them were sixteen 
young ladies dressed in white, carrying bouquets of 
flowers ; two of them, Miss M. Stephenson, daughter 
of the mayor, and Miss Latimer, daughter of the 
chamberlain, carrying a magnificent wreath of 
immortelles to lay with the flowers on the poet's 
grave. Following the flower bearers were the choir, 
and behind them the band of the Stratford Rifles, 
The procession first proceeded to the Birthplace— 
where the Mayor (Mr. W. Stephenson) made a few 
introductory remarks, and the choir sung the glee, 
“Hark, the lark at heaven's gate sings,” very 
creditably indeed; after which Mr. W. Hutchins 
delivered an address. At New Place, which is the 
site of Shakespeare’s dwelling-house, now laid out 
as a public garden, there was another halt. Here 
the choir sang Bishop’s ‘*O by rivers, by whose 
falls,” and Mr. Cox delivered an address, They 
then proceeded to the church, the bells of which con- 
tinued to pealout merrily. The volunteers lined the 
walk from the gate to the porch, the bands fell out, 
and the rest of the procession moved up the church, 
Here the children went forward, with the Rey. J. D. 
Collis, D.D., the vicar, and laid their floral offerings 
upon the tombstone of the mighty dead. Returning, 
the vicar gave an address to the crowd at the entrance 
of the churchyard. Upon its return to the Town 
Hall the procession dispersed. 

In the afternoon an immense audience filled the 
Corn Exchange to hear Miss Glyn read, in her 
accustomed manner, some parts of * Tamlet.” A 
collation in the Town Hall was as crowded as the 
reading; and here, too, Miss Glyn was the great 
attraction, as she had undertaken to propose tho 
toast of the day, “ The immortal memory of Shake- 
speare,” which she propounded as briefly as possible, 
The Marquis of Hertford and Earl of Yarmouth 
were among the speakers. The amusement of the 
populace began later in the evening. ‘There was an 
exhibition of fireworks at the Market-cross, which 
the rustics of the district crowded in to see. Among 
the pieces was one which reproduced Shakespeare's 
house. The day concluded by a ball at the Town 
Hall. The whole of the doings of the day were 
singularly creditable to the inhabitants. In this 
quiet and quaint-looking little borough, with so 
many emblems of Elizabethan times around one, 
the festival of the day has seemed like a transitory 
glimpse of the ‘* Merrie England " of the olden time. 
Country places age but slowly, aud here, as the 
Vicar said in his address, the speech of the rustica 
closely resembles that which was talked in Shake- 
speare’s time. Manp of their archaic words are to 
be found in his writings; and it is probably true 
that in many of the villages something of Elizabeth's 
England still lingers. It is cheering to think that 
some traces yet exist of the England of old, in days 
when we are assured prosperity and avarice are 





clean-looking, respectable town; with good streets 


ruining the England of the present. 
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THE TEACHING OF THE FUTURE,—XX. 





To tne Eprror. 


Sin,—The function of the stage is to teach moral 
lessons, and this end is attained by arousing in the 
audience a sympathy with the interests of some 


assumed characters—like a novel in fact; but the 
function of oratorio, strictly speaking, is to stre ngthen 
feelings of self-interest: in the former we look 
abroad, in the latter, at home.* Nor does the 
prostitution of either power affect the premiss, any 
more than thoughtless young ladies going to admire 
the personal appearance of a clergyman affect his 
function as a teacher. Hence it becomes always a 
danger when the main object, or as we may say the 
focus, of the composition, is centred on any but a 
most superior point. To make a work revolye roand 
the life of a Prophet or an Apostle is to present forcibly 
the man divested of his superior or miraculous power, 
for the miracles are absent and the man alone re- 
mains. And this is why: the works done were done 
for immediate effects, served their purpose, and are 
passed away; but the works done by the Master not 
the man were not done for temporary effects but for 
all time, have not till the end completed their pur- 
pose, and in very truth have not passed away. If 
we accept delineations of past events irrespective of 
doctrine conveyed therein, there is, there can be, no 
more harm in an apparent presentation to tho eye 
by theans of colour and action than there ig in an 
apparent presentation to the ear by means of present 
words and suggestive sounds. This proves that in 
oratorio, where the line between the feelings of the 
audience and the reproducer is not so strictly drawn 
—the mewn and tuum not so strongly marked 
—music has greater Liberty but less Power of Con- 
vergence; it proves that music should not even 
suggest, but should solely re-enforce by its intrinsic 
beauties, andthis to the uttermost provided these 
beauties do not conflict with the words. Hence in 
oratorio the abstract sound writer has greater scope 
than in any other religious service, for the public 
limit him to their powers in the ** Mass” and in all 
the united portions of praise. It has long been the 
custom of a part of the Evangelical clergy to con- 
demn ‘ Festivals ;” and, as I am told, this partly 
owing to what they believe to be the lives of the 
singers engaged. I do not know what power they 
have of judging, but at all events it puts: such 
objectors diametrically opposite tothe opinion of the 
public respecting expression. the public believe— 
ignorantly and falsely as we know—that definite 
effect, restricted in its channel, is the sole result of 
sincerity and sensibility. The belief of some clergy 
—and hypothetically their belief is true—is that 
effect may ofttimes be obtained while sincerity 
is absent. Of course the truth is this: if best effect 
be produced it is the result of knowledge and sincerity 
conjoined, and degrees of effect can be attained pro- 
portionate to knowledge possessed, minus the force 
supplied by love for truth, sincerity being wanting. 
Sometimes it is objected that people have to pay for 
admission, but there are on the other hand some who 
object to pay “‘ pow rent!” The monetary payment 
makes no difference, although one is for a shorter 
time and ata greater price, the principle is one— 
that of getting place. But the real objection, and 
tho only valid objection'’men can advance against a 
** Festival’? has never been advanced, and it is that 
most writings on scripture history, trying to repro- 
duce the effect of past works, fail of their mission, 
do not teach, and prevent the people assembled from 
silently participating in the matter beyond possess- 
ing an interest in the mundane affairs of the 
characters involved, or, failing this, solely receiving 
the impressions of sounds arrayed in combinations, 
which impressions might be better effected by the 
aid of instrumental music alone. 

As the aim of church song is to pour forth, in the 
most faithful and forcible form, the feelings of the 
subject to the object, and to participate in the high 





Muc error exists in the pabie mind on this point. Who 
wil auy perception of God's goedness to wan and man’s abjeet 
impotence at his best, is not moved by No. 2) in Mendelssohn's 
“iHymn of Praise?’ Kven if the singe: be no artist but simply 
utters words and notes in suceeasion, feelings are awakened, om 
they are always subjective, aud are entirely dependent upon known 
perceptions possesacd, 


leeds and noble thoughts of past great men; so the 
aim of church oratorio presentation is to stimulate 
the feelings generated by the object in the subject. 
If a man read history to us, our chief interest is 
centred on him as the vehicle of conveyance, and 
the more important, the more vital the narration 
becomes, the more still our interest is fixed on the 
reader, knowing we have to look to him for farther 
information; and if he delineates the forms of 
speech used by the various characters spoken of, he 
legrades his work to that of a caricaturist. Narra- 
tion of past personal statements by another cannot 
legitimately be allowed as such in musie, for the 
teller of the story is ever pushing backward, thus 
rendering emotional states weaker by distance; and 
the reproduction of the past statements as present, 
and this in deepest form, is ever pulling forward ; 
thus we get two antagonistic and conflicting ideas 
struggling for pre-eminence which destroys the first 
principle of all art—unity of effect. We will take the 
oratorio of the man best capable of using musical 
power, but whose power is most neutralised by bad 
use of co-existent force, and the oratorio of the 
lesser man, but whose power is most aided by good 
use of co-existent force: the ‘‘ Passion” and the 
‘* Messiah.’ Observe, we have not to test the 
musician as such, but to test him in his successful 
association of words with music. We have to test 
him in his power of bringing past occurrences before 
us for the sake of imculcating doctrine and of 
strengthening belief. And this in great part has 
been done by’ Handel, where he has made past 
prophecy present, but not by any means in a con- 
fused manner. Thus with the consciousness of 
fulfilment still upon us, we, listeners, have the 
feelings of anticipated and promised fulfilment 
aroused, so that placid emotions, generated by 
promise and completion, strengthen and unite with 
present impressions. Prophecy frequently speaks 
in the past and present tense when denoting some 
future action ; but the difference between the repro- 
duction of a prophetic statement of past tense and a 
narration of past action, lies in the point that pro 
phecy, as before stated, adds its own force to what 
is in words embodied within it, while simple narra- 
tion of past things owe ail power to the importance 
of the thing spoken of and in exact proportion 
as narration shows itself, so the oecurrences conveyed 
by it are weakened. Handel has, of course, the 
advantage of subject over Bach, because Handel’s 
subject has greater scope, thereby causing cohe- 
sion between a more extended ambiguity. But 
there are two points in Handel worthy of note; one 
of weakness, one of error. Up to-No, 12 all subjects 
are present, and bring forward the past, all partici- 
pating; No. 12 brings the past present and includes 
a future. Now wecome to the weak point; Handel’s 
compiler introduced statements of past occurrences 
(Nos. 14, 15, 16). And there is every advantage 
that can be given here in settings of this kind, for 
the Speaker included in the story was of superhuman 
power, and the intercourse between a part of the 
Earthly and the Heavenly host was preternatural; 
yet had these numbers been written as pure open 
recitative similar to Bach’s, it would have crippled 
the work. There is nothing that shows Handel’s 
perceptive power more than the setting of these; and be 
it observed these are the only parts of the ‘* Messiah” 
where the mind is thrown decidedly backward. He 
takes No. 14 as a simple statement of events, he 
gets over it in three chords; next he adds a stimulus 
in the instrumental part which successfully lands 
him and us at the end of the passages wherein the 
shepherds are merely the ruling thought. But look at 
Number 15. He does not do what Bach would have 
done, make a recit. of ‘*And the angel said,” and 
then give what was said to another voice to sing to 
an aiz or whatnot, but he joins the historian with 
what he has to relate, and pushes on to the greate 
phenomenon. Thus an unimportance is united witl 
deep import by sequence of music. writing. Ih 
this the only chance of interest flagging is thus 
got over. The point of error is, of course, Numbei 
| 26, ‘which is evidently an entire miseonstraction 
of the text, the music conflicting with the words. as 
/much as music can. (Contrast Handel's failure 
| here with Dante’s first stanza.) It is evident in this 
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last Number that Handel’s love of sound and 
knowledge of power overcame his discernment of 
what was right and true; so to stimulate the feelings 
after the sombre impressions created by the two 
preceding choruses, he introduces achorus contain 
more movements and a somewhat fretful force, but 
this very movement and force destroys and actually 
reverses the meaning conveyed by the words. Now 
the required additional stimulus could doubtless 
have been obtained by other means, but Hande] 
having reached his limits, when more was required 
of him he fell. Giving a knowledge of what was 
wanted, Bach would have carried this through 
successfully. 

And now we come to Bach's “ Passion.” Tp the 
onset he evidently has the enormous advantage of 
recognising the partnership existing between all 
people assembled—between the trained artist ang 
the ordinary man of life, between a speciality and 
a gqnerality ; he puts the people to do something 
by joining in song where choral parts occur, 
People do not realise the depth of this scheme: 
Bach’s subject is all implied in the brief No. 29 ang 
No. 30 of the “* Messiah ;” but in the “ Passion” the 
subject is less extended, but more elaborated; there 
is between them, this difference: the “ Messiah,” 
truest of oratorios, keeps to subjective effects, but 
the “‘ Passion” has always the tendency to become 
objective. Now Bach knew better than any one 
else that the true way of obviating this tendency 
was not to be gained by narration, but by individual. 
ising the people, making them ever conscious of 
their subjective state as absolutely powerless and 
entirely insignificant creatures under the control 
of an omnipotent God. There is no writer who 
ever lived who saw this thing so true as he, and 
‘ultimately it may be found that his work is a service 
and a sermon of the truest: he may have yielded 
to the solicitations of ignorant men, but he tried to 
balance his work as well. 

But to the public all his power is crippled by the 
constant use of historic accounts of past events as 
past, and in no case does he get over the weakness 
of these by connecting them with the important 
circumstances therein set forth, as in Handel’s case; 
in fact,-he exaggerates and displays the tediousness 
of narration by reproducing words spoken as being 
so spoken in the present time. This error stops the 
impressions of the piece. Now I do not believe 
this was Bach’s fault. It is at the present time 
objected, and no doubt was objected to him, that 
words spoken by Christ should not appear as the 
words of a reproducer, and therefore must be ap- 
proached in the third person by another. Now if 
this be the true way, the words of both must be 
thrown into one train of musical thought acting in 
relative sequence, and the words of both must be 
given to one voice, as rightly done by Sir Sterndale 
Bennett in the ‘‘ Woman of Samaria.” Note No.8 
of the ‘‘ Passion.” The very brevity of the tenor 
introduction tends to make by contrast the second 
singer the most prominent, and actually by the 
mental rebound does the very thing which it is intro- 
duced to avoid—it absolutely would individualise the 
words were it not for foreknowledge in the listener. 
Moreover, probably Bach’s mind rebelled against 
this mode, so that the recitatives are got rid of by 
him in the shortest way and thought no more about. 
The fact is this: the less the intrinsic difference 
hetween the singer and the original speaker of 
writer of the words sung, the greater the chance of 
impersonation ; so that while the words of Christ 
could have been given to the singer at once in 
original form, no chance of mistake being possible, 
it is a different thing when the words of the 
Evangelist are so given. For ‘And he came to his 
disciples and found them sleeping” always sound 
as though they were the Tenor’s own words, and 
although we may have the greatest respect for him 
yet we do not wish to forget St. Matthew. I putit 
to the reader, was the Evangelist as such presented 
to the mind of any ono during the execution of 
the ‘* Passion?” 

Next notice the soliloquies which one person sings 
as the mouthpiece of each listener, Compare 
No. 69 with No, 23 of the ‘‘ Messiah,” and there can be 
a0 question that Bach was the man who had 
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deepest sympathies and knew best how to employ 
them. In both cases there is truthful work; but 
the first man is the greater of the two. Observe 
how Bach has used height as a principle of motion ; 
he throws up the fugue of No. 54 in its repeat at No. 59 
a full tone, but mark how the unconscious activity is 
neutralised by the narration—the relic is weakened. 
The words ‘* Why, what evil hath he done?” should 
be immediately before the second fugue. Wagner 
has utilised this truthful mode of impression in 
“ Lohengrin.” 

Can the partial destraction of Bach’s excellence by 
narration be overcome ? I think so. It would not 
do to put a reader, for that would cause disjunction, 
put inasmuch as the people are to join in the chorales, 
so having them printed in books of words, there is 
nothing whatever to prevent the public being silent 
participators in the history, reading the Evangelist’s 
account and yet keeping up with the apparent repro- 
duction, for sight travels much quicker than sound. 
Just as in the Confession we unite -with a leader, 
so we unite in songs of praise; and just asin the 
Collects we unite in silentsympathy and acquiescence, 
so in songs of great deeds we unite with the vehicles 
of conveyance in a like silent sympathy, and the 
moment that sympathy is snapped the end of art is 
lost. What oratorio does is this : It brings forward the 
past and backward the future vividly to the present, 
and excellence consists in power of accumulation. 
How much more instructive would it be if, reading 
the words by eye as they stand at the same time, we 
heard ‘‘ Whether of the twain will ye that I release 
unto you?” ‘Barabbas!”” Then immediately 
following ‘‘ What shall I do then with Jesus, which 
is called Christ?” ‘*Let Him be crucified.” It 
would recall us this. Barabbas was a leader of 
sedition; he was a murderer, and athief; and it 
would suggest to us that the family is not yet 
extinct. There are leaders of sedition now, and 
murderers who murder slowly on the most refined 
principles of modern thought; and thieves, who 
shall count them? And the latter part too—such a 
burst from such a choir, with such music as none 
other could supply—would not this make some of 
us look on Him whom we pierce? We should per- 
haps thus realise that the crucifixion may be going on 
now, and not only have a past event forcibly recalled 
before us, but thereby be made to feel that we are in 
very truth, one way or another, and whether we like 
it or not, participators in it.—I am, Sir, yours 
truly, CuHarues Lunn. 

Edgbaston, April 22nd, 1878. 











MUSICAL ENTHUSIASM IN EGYPT. 





We kave received the following notice of the benefit 
of Mdme. Parepa-Rosa which took place at Cairo on 
the 25th of last month. ‘The program was as follows: 
—Second act of ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia” Parepa, Cortes, 
M. Corsi and Medini; “Plus dans son obscurité” 
Cavatina from Gounod’s “ Reine de Saba,” sung in 
French by Parepa. Overture to ‘* King Lear” com- 
posed and conducted by Bottesini; Greek song by 
Sortiri, sung by Medini. Second act of “ Martha,” 
Parepa, Cortes, M. Corsi and Steller; ‘“L’Estasi” 
by Arditi, sung by Parepa; and the Ballet “ La 
Giocoliera.” Medini was ill and Sig. Cottone 
took his place in the “* Lucrezia” act; and Parepa 
sang a Greek song instead of Medini. A com- 
mittee of English, American, and Greek gentle- 
men had raised a subscription, and with the funds 
had illuminated and decorated the theatre. They had 
bought over two thousand franes-worth of flowers. 


In every box two beautiful bouquets were put with 
sonnets printed in different languages, and they pre- 
sented Mdme. Parepa with a magnificent gold 
Egyptian necklace and earrings. You have no idea 
of the enthusiasm of the occasion; the house was 
crammed, every seat and box taken many days be- 
forehand, the English Consul alone having procured 
Seven boxes and seventy-four stalls for his friends. 
Exorbitant prices were paid for seats to speculators. 
The English and American element being largely re- 
Presented, the toilets of the ladies were magnificent, 
and the house looked rematkably brilliant.. The 
stage was literally covered with flowers and bouquets, 
40 some of which were attached valuable presents and 


| 


ribbons. Mdme. Parepa received a perfect ovation 
on her entrance. The presents from the Viceroy, 
the Crown Prince, Princess Said (the widow of the 
late Viceroy), the Princess Mausour Pacha, the 
daughter of the Viceroy, and many others amount 
, at least to eighty thousand francs; they consist of | 
a large golden bracelet with thirteen diamonds, and | 
another plain heavy Arabic one, several lockets, one | 
onyx with an immense diamond in the middle, and 
one turquoise set in diamonds, A remarkably large 
turquoise ring surrounded by diamonds, several 
watches and chains, one set in diamonds and pearls, | 
and many others. Everybody agrees that with | 
perhaps the exception of the opening night of the 
theatre, there never has been such a remarkable 
operatic event here.” 








LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





Reape v. Morning ADVERTISER. 

In the Court of Common Pleas on ‘Tuesday, an 
application was made for a new trial in the case 
of Reade versus the Society of Licensed Victuallers. 
The plaintiff, Mr. Charles Reade, as is well-known, 
obtained a verdict against the Morning Advertiser 
for an alleged libel, with £200 damages; and the 
proceedings are now taken to quash that verdict 
on the ground, first, that there was misdirection, 
and, secondly, that the damages were excessive. | 
Mr. Seymour quoted two or three other passages 
from the play, and argued that they supported 
the conclusion that the alleged libel was only a 
faircomment. Upon the question of the direction 
of the Lord Chief Justice, and also upon the 
question of the amount of damages, it might be 
mentioned that the plaintiff said that he had 
suffered very materially by this article in the 
Morning Advertiser, and thereupon there were 
tendered in evidence for the defendants’ criticisms 
from the Times, Saturday Review, Era, Weekly 
Dispatch, and other papers, showing that the 
writers of those articles also condemned ‘ Shilly 
Shally” for its indecency. His lordship allowed 
the evidence to be given to show that the damage 
could not wholly be ascribed to the article in the 
Morning Advertiser, but he held that the de- 
fendants’ counsel was not entitled to ask the jury 
to look at these other articles as tending to show 
that the minds of other critics, acting indepen- 
dently, had arrived at the same conclusion. 
What he believed the Judge ought to have told the 
jury was, that if independent minds had come to 
the same conclusion as Mr. Lee, then the article 
in question was not in excess of fair criticism. 
The Attorney-General in his reply was very severe 
upon the mode in which the defence had been 
conducted; but what he (Mr. Seymour) had 
pressed upon the jury was simply this, the article 
represented fairly the effect of certain passages 
in the play, and that the writer had acted honestly 
in what he had done. 

The Lord Chief Justice—The Queen’s Bench has 
decided that ‘‘ honestly” was not enough. 

Mr. Seymour submitted that there was nothing 
in the article which was beyond fair criticism, 
that the independent criticisms had not been 
properly left to the jury, and that in reference to 
malice there had been no instruction to Mr. Lee 
to write anything unfair, and everything which | 
he had done was done in the ordinary exercise of 
his professior, he criticising not only what he 
heard but also what he saw. 

The Lord Chief Justice said that the Court 
would take time to consider the matter, so that 
they might look through the article and through 
the play also. 











In Re Groner J. Vintxc. 

Mr. Vining was formerly the lessee of the 
Princess’s Theatre. He became bankrupt in the 
year 1869, and obtained his order of discharge. 
The matter was on Wednesday before the Court 
by motion on behalf of the trustee for an order 
declaring that certain fixtures, theatrical proper- 
ties, and effects at the Princess’s Theatre, on the 
23rd of October, 1869, were the property of the 
bankrupt; but on behalf of the respondent (Mr. 
Benjamin Webster) a preliminary objection was 
taken that the question had already been in 
substance 1 oneal of by an order dated May 26, 
1871, and the motion was dismissed, with costs. 

Mr. Knight appeared for the applicant; Mr. De 
Gex, Q.C., and Mr. Nicholson for the respondent. 














Britisn Coturce or Wrautn, Evstox Roap, Loxpox.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for iis trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
Trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘‘ Mori.on's 
Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government stamp in 


white letters on a red to counterfeit. which is felony, 
February 1872. Signal, Menusow & Co. 





Srrriruatist Musrc,—* As an instance of a story 
which has been unwisely insisted upon by believers 
in the supernatural, I take the marvellons narrative 
of M. Bach and the old spinet. As given ino itline 
by Professor Wallace, it runs thus :—‘ M. Leon 
Bach purchased at an old curiosity shop in Paris a 
very ancient but beautiful spinet as a present to his 
father (a great-grandson of Bach, the great com- 
poser), @ musical amateur, The next night the 
elder Bach dreamt that he saw a handsome young 
man, dressed in old court costume, who told him 
that the spinet had been given to him by his master 
King Henry. He then said he would play on it an 
air, with words composed by the King, in memory of 
a lady he had greatly loved; he did so, and M. Bach 
woke in tears, touched by the pathos of the song. Ho 
went to sleep aguin, and on waking in the morning was 
amazed to find on his bed a sheet of paper, on which 
were written, in very old characters, both words and 
music of the song he had heard in his dreams. It was 
said to be by Henry ILL., and the date inscribed on 
the spinet was a few years earlier. M. Bach, com 
pletely puzzled, showed the music to his friends, 
and among them were some spiritualists, from whom 
he heard for the first time, their interpretation of the 
phenomena. Now comes the most wonderful part of 
the history. M. Bach became himself a writing 
medium; and through his hand was written involun- 
tarily a statement that inside the spinet, in a secret 
niche near the key-board, was a parchment, nailed 
in the case, containing the lines written by King 
Henry when he gave the instrument to bissmusi- 
cian. The four-line stanza, which it was said 
would be found on the parchment, was also given and 
was followed by the signature — Baldazzarini. 
Father and son then set to work to search for this 
hidden seroll, and after some two hours’ close exam- 
ination found, in © narrow slit, a piece of old 
parchment about eleven inches by three, containing, 
in very old writing, nearly the same words which M. 
Bach had written, and signed—Henry. This parch- 
ment was taken to the Bibliothéque Imperial, and 
submitted to experienced antiquarians, and was 
pronounced to be an undoubtedly genuine 
autograph of Henry III.’ ‘ This is the story,’ 
says Prof. Wallace, and proceeds to dwell on 
the care with which Mr. Owen, who narrates 
it (in The Debatable Land between this World 
and the next), had examined all the details. ‘ Not 
content with ascertaining these facts at first 
hand, and obtaining photographs of the spinet and 
parchment’ (!) ‘of both of which he gives good 
representations, Mr. Owen set himself to hunt up 
historical confirmation of the story, and after much 
research and many failures, he finds that Baltasarini 
was an Italian musician, who came to France in 
1577, and was in great favour with Henry IIL. ; that 
the King was passionately attached to Marie de 
Cleves, who became wife of the Prince de Condé, 
and that several of the allusions to her in the verses 
correspond to what was known ‘of her history. 
Other minuter details were found to be historically 
accurate.’ ’—Cornhill Magazine. 





Dramatic Sick Fenp.— Wednesday was the anni- 
versary of Shakespeare’s birth, and, according to 
custom, the members of the dramatic profession in 
the metropolis took the opportunity to give a ball at 
Willis’s Rooms in aid of the Dramatic, Equestrian, 
and Musical Sick Fund Association. The company 
last evening numbered, as far as eould be gathered, 
about 400, and the rooms were inconyeniently 
crowded, Most of the principal actors and actresses 
now under engagement at the London theatres were 
present, and among them were Mrs. Stirling, Miss 
Ada Cavendish, Miss Bufton, Miss Maggie Brennan, 
Miss Kate Bishop, Miss Ada Swanborough, Miss 
Litton, Miss Georgina Panneefort, Miss Kate Santley, 
Miss Amy Sheridan, Miss Emily Soldene, Mr. and 
Mrs. Billington, Mr. Montague, Mr. Irving, Mr. 
Henry Neville, Mr. D. James, Mr. Thorne, Mr. 
Terry, Mr. Crouch, Mr. Walter Joyce, and Mr. I. W. 
Anson. Dancing commenced about 11 to the music 
of Messrs. Coote and Tinney's band, and there was 
every prospect of its being continned until very far 
into the morning. The masters of the ceremonies, 
Mr. John Milano and Mr. J. Seaton, discharged 
their duties in an efficient manner.. The result of 
the gathering will be a considerable increase to the 
funds of the institution. 
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Hotowar's Prtis.—Important for the Delicate.—It is a 
difficulty to determine wh is the more trying to the con- 
stitution—the damp, cold days of autumn and winter, or the 
keen, dry. easterly winds of spring. Throughout the seasons 

‘ood health may be main‘ained by occasional doses of Holloway's 
Fitts, which purify the blood and act as wholesome stimulants to 


the skin, stomach, liver, bowels, and kidneys, This evlebrated 


cine needs but a fair trial to convince the ailing and 
pone Mey that it will festore avd cheer them without danger, 
pain, or inconvenience. No family should be without a auyply 
of Holloway’s Pills and Ointment, as by 4 timely recourse to 
them the first erring funct 
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The Musical Lectures at the Gresham College will 
be delivered on the 6th, 7th, and 8th of May, by Dr. 
Wylde. 


To-morrow, Saturday, will be produced at the 
Globe, Mr. H. J. Byron’s new comedy “ Fine 
Feathers.” 





Miss Laverne has happily recovered from illness 
and resumed her part in “ The Bohemians” at the 
Opera Comic. 

The fourth and last lecture by Professor Ella, on 
melody, harmony, and counterpoint, will be de- 
livered on Wednesday, May 21st. 





A play, by Herr Otto Girndt, with the title of 
“ Strafrechtsparagraphen,” was very favourably re- 
ceived at Frankfort on its first performance. 

Vienxtemps and Duvernoy, those great artists, are 
to play again at the next matinée of the Musical 
Union; and for the third matinée Jaell is expected 
from Paris. 


The Ameer of Cabul has created a ‘Music 
Department,” and hes deputed three music majors 
to Peshawur to purchase instruments and receive 
instruction. 





The works of the new Opera House at Constanti- 
nople are about to be taken up in earnest. The 
promoters have negotiated a loan, and it is hoped 
that early in 1875 the edifice will be completed. 





Sir William Tite, lately deceased, was trustee of 
the Musical Union Institute, and donor of £100. 
By his sanction, at the death of the Prince Consort, 
the library was presented to the South Kensington 
Museun. 

A ball took place on Wednesday night at Willis’s 
Rooms in commemoration of Shakespeare’s birth- 
day, and in aid of the Dramatic, Musical, and 
Equestrian Sick Fund. About three hundred ladies 
and gentlemen were present. 





The death, at Brussels, of M. Jean-Valentin 
Bender, in his seventy-second year, is announced. 
He was the Director of Music of the Belgian Guides, 
of the King’s music, and was Musical Inspector of 





the Army. 








_————S 
The annual gathering of the German Shake. 

speare Society was held, at Weimar, on Wednesda: 

the anniversary of Shakespeare's birth. Among rd 


addresses delivered was one by Prof. Delius, on hig 
recent visit to Stratford-on-Avon, in which he de. 
scribed the striking contrast for the better between 
the present condition of the Shakespeare relics and 
their state when the Professor visited them thirty 
years ago. 





The present Dresden theatre is a temporary 
wooden building, which will be used till the com- 
pletion of the new edifice to replace the one which 
was burned some two years ago. The new ong 
progresses slowly, and for several years the Dresden 
theatre will be the wooden shanty now standing 
near the spot occupied by the old one. It is how. 
ever admirably arranged for seeing and sound, and 
is as satisfactory a provisional house as could be 
desired, 





Mdme. Ristori is expected in England at an early 
period of the present season. She brings to this 
country a new drama written for her by the author 
of “ Elizabetta Regina @Inghilterra.” The name 
of the new drama is ‘‘ Marie Antoinette.” A note. 
worthy feature in the production of this drama yill 
be the splendour of the costumes, which come from 
the ateliers of Worth, the famous costumier of Puris, 
Mame. Ristori’s drama will also have the benefit of 
symphonies founded on chansons populaires, and set 
by Italian masters. 

A new opera bouffe is in rehearsal at the Strand 
Opera Comic. Will the management accept 
friendly suggestion ? which is to keep the new work 
short. Opera bouffe in its accepted shape is far too 
long for the English taste. We are not content 
like Frenchmen to spend two hours and a half oyer 
admitted nonsense. Jt palls and loses its savour 
after the first hour and quarter. Opera bouffe, to 
be thoroughly successful, ought not to exceed the 
hour. Then people might go away wishing they 
had a little more of it, whereas now they leave a 
good deal sated. It is like making a dinner on 
jam puffs. 





The present dramatic season at Boston—an un- 
usually successful one, in spite of the terrible fire 
last fall, which threatened to ruin it at the very 
outset—is drawing to a close, and as its days grow 
fewer rumours fly thicker with regard to the 
prospects of the next season. In consequence, 
there is a good deal of uncertainty about the future; 
but this much is certain—there has been a deal of 
rivalry among the different managers in arranging 
for the new season, and the prospects are that the 
winter of 1873-74 will be long noted as one of tha 
most brilliant in theatrical matters that Boston has 
ever seen. 





One of the most curious relics of the past existing 
in a London chureh is likely ere long to disappear, 
owing to the death of the Rev. Cyril Page, Vicar of 
Christ Church, Westminster, by whose authority the 
use of Tate and Brady’s Psalter has been continued 
down to the present day. Mr. Page was of opinion 
that the Royal license formerly given to the doggrel 
versifications contained in this now almost forgotten 
volume constituted it the only legal hymn-book in 
the State Church, and he therefore consistently ad- 
hered to its use, although in other respects, such a8 
the adoption of a surpliced choir, and the use of the 
surplice in the pulpit, he followed modern usages. 





Sir Robert Carden acknowledges the receipt of 
donations amounting to £55 on behalf of the widow 
of the only son of the late Sir Henry Bishop, the 
composer. She desires, with her two daughters, to 
join her son, who has offered them a home provided 
they can obtain the means of joining him in Gea 
Francisco. ‘It is greatly to the credit of the son, 
adds Sir Robert, ‘ to state that, having obtained & 
passage to New York, he travelled on foot to San 
Francisco, a distance of three thousand miles, undet 
the greatest privations, before he could find a suitable 
settlement, determined as he said, to find and ¢é- 
tablish a home for his mother and sisters.” 


, 
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We perceive that Messrs. Cramer and Co. have 
jssued a new edition of the Series of Original German 
Songs set by Mr. Hatton, with English words by the 
late Mr. Thomas Oliphant. The songs, one and all 
are exceedingly characteristic and beautiful; the 
English verse is very pleasing and follows closely 
the original ; it is a good specimen of the scholarly 
work by which its author laid the musical public 
under so great obligation. 





The Musical Education Committee of the Society 
of Arts have suggested that a sum of £30,000 should 
be raised, to erect an edifice for a training school 
of music. We suppose the Royal Academy of Music 
is to be left out in the cold because it objects to be 
swallowed up by the South Kensington Department. 





Miss Virginia Blackwood’s benefit will take place 
at the Surrey Theatre, on Saturday and Monday 
evenings, April 26 and 28. Miss Blackwood will 
appear on Saturday as Lady Audley, in ‘ Lady 
Audley’s Secret,” as well as in Mr. Wood’s drama of 
“Innocent,” and on Monday in the comedies of ‘* Zhe 
Little Treasure,” and ‘* New Men and Old Acres.” 





Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s entertainment at 
the Royal Gallery of Illustration, ‘‘ Happy Arcadia,” 
after a very long and successful run, will be with- 
drawn next Wednesday, when a new entertainment, 
by Mr. F. C. Burnand, will be produced, under the 
title of ‘* Mildred’s Well; o1, a Romance of the Middle 
Ages,” the said romance taking place in the pre- 
sent century—a chronological error which will be 
fully explained by the author. The music, our 
readers will be very glad to hear, is by Mr. German 
Reed. Mr. Corney Grain, who promises a new 
musical sketch in a few days, will give “ All. 
Abroad” for the 160th time; and the very clever 
and amusing fishing piece, entitled ‘ Very Catch- 
ing,” wlll conclude the entertainment. 





The death is announced from Paris of Pierre Chéri 
Lafont, the gifted French comedian who has in his 
time graced so many parts at the Vaudeville, the 
Variétés and the Gymnase. English playgoers who 
are familiar with the Paris stage will remember his 
assumption of the Prince of Monaco in ‘‘ Rabagas” 
at the Vaudeville, when Grenier played the title-réle, 
It was at this theatre that Lafont’s first great success 
was made fifty years ago, and here he created many 
arare embodiment of the dramatist’s design. He 
had nearly completed his seventy-second year when 
he died; and to the last he preserved those natural 
abilities which cultivated through close study and 
regained with polished art, left him one of the most 
polished actors of the day. 

Alexandra Park is admittedly the most beautiful 
and best timbered of the London parks. It is within 
easy distance of two millions of the people of the 
metropolis. No more wholesome place of recreation 
for the people could be selected, or is obtainable. 
Nevertheless, 500 acres of the grounds are now in 
jeopardy, and in a short time may be cut up for 
building purposes, and become unsightly heaps of 
brick and mortar. Aloan is necessary to secure 
these broad acres to the pent up people of North 
London, but the money cannot be obtained without 
& guarantee, and this is not as yet forthcoming. 
Mr. Gladstone has been consulted upon the subject, 
but he has not seen his way to doing anything in the 
matter. Ifthe proposed building mutilation takes 
place, Muswell-hill, like the grounds of the Crysta) 
Palace, will become neither garden nor park, and 
Open-air floriculture will be impossible. What are 
the City magnates about, who a short time ago held 
meetings and made a great show of resuscitating the 
Park and Palace ? 


Having to speak of Mr. Irving in his last assump- 


tion, the Hornet of this week thus turns on the 
meter :-— 


Without doubt he is the greatest actor—we ought 
to say the only great actor—on the English stage 
In him genius is schooled by talent and talent is 
taught by experience, The dramatic diadem. of 
England, unworn since the abdication of Macready, 
is his by right. The vacant throne of Kean and 
Kemble now claims its king at last. Let him no 

hesitate to assume his proper rank. Hamlet, 








Macbeth, Othello—that glorious trie, whose very 
names abash the present race of players—wait to 
welcome Irving the tragedian. Shylock, Richelieu, 
and Wolsey, tormented for years by inadequate 
representatives, beckon him away from the gewgaws 
and trumpery of Wills’s weak verses. Let us see 
this real actor in a real play. The days of foreign 
fads and Fechters are over. The English tragedian 
has come at last! . Now show this generation true 
tragedy, acted as he can act it, and we shall hear no 
more of the decline of the drama, no more of the 


sham Shakespeares who have begun to think them- 
selves famous. 


If this be irony it is weak, if earnest it is fatuous. 





Concert music in Dresden is plentiful and good — 
from the lowest to the highest variety. At one end 
of the scale are the Bierhallen, where the enter- 
tainment costs five groschen (about sixpence) in- 


eluding program, which also answers the purpose of | 


a pass-out ‘ check.” Of a better class are the Trio 
and Quartet Concerts in the Hotel de Saxe; and 
the Symphony Concerts’ of the Court Theatre 
Orchestra given in the Gewerbehaus, under the 
lead of Julius Rietz and a younger conductor, 
Schuch. These belong to the best category of 
orchestral concerts, and the winter series of six 
offers, with many standard compositions, a good 
supply of novelties. In the concerts thus far have 
been given the 2nd and 8rd Symphonies of Beet- 
hoven, the 3rd of Schumann, the G minor of Mozart, 
the “* Fantastique” of Berlioz, Suites by Bach and 
Lachner ; “ Normannenfahrt ’’ overture by Dietrich, 
‘* Jubel” overture by Weber, ‘‘ Semiramis” ditto by 
Catel, ‘* Abencerrages ” by Cherubini, and others, 
The programs generally contain only three numbers, 
a specimen one being as follows. I. Overture: 
“Abencerrages,’’ Cherubini; Variations on an original 
theme for grand orchestra, by W. Taubert (1st time.) 


II. Overture to ‘“* Richard ITI.,” Robert Volkmann 


(ist time). IIT. Symphony in G minor, Mozart, 
The concerts begin at seven and end at half-past 
eight, a striking contrast to the interminable pro- 
grams and late hours of London concerts. 





The mythological comedy of ‘ Pygmalion and 
Galatea” was produced at the Theatre Royal, 
Melbourne, on the 8th February, and enjoyed a 
large share of success. It is admirably put upon 
the stage, and the acting is correspondingly excel- 
lent. The parts of Galatea and Cynisca, played by 
Miss Carey and Miss Shepparde, have furnished 
the occasion for much complimentary criticism 
upon those young ladies. The other items in the 
bill at this house have consisted of the farces of 
‘* A Bilious Attack” and “A Case of Pickles,” and 
the burlesques of ‘‘ The Bride of Abydos,” “ The 
Stranger Stranger than Ever,” and “ The Maid and 
the Magpie.” Mr. Fairclough and Madame Legrand 
have arrived in Melbourne from England, and are to 
make their first appearance very shortly. The 
Prince of Wales Theatre has been bought by a 
proprietary association, of which Mr. W. Lyster is 
manager, for the production of opera, and will be 
re-opened for that purpose almost immediately. 
Mr. Bayless’s management came to an end on the 
15th February, when Mrs. Gladstane took @ farewell 
benefit. The disengaged company have, so “it is 
said, been engaged by Mr. Lazar, manager of the 
Adelaide Theatre. An endeavour was made to 
obtain the Princess’s for their use, “but it is 
understood that this house will now be kept closed, 
in the interests of the Prince of Wales Theatre. A 
scheme for erecting a new theatre on an extensive 
soale in Smith Street, Collingwood, is afloat, with 
every prospect of obtaining extensive recognition. 





Mr. Augustus Harris, the well-known and popular 
stage manager of the Royal Italian Opera, died on 
Saturday afternoon at his residence, in Upper Bed- 
ford-place. He had been seized with a severe cold 
a few days previously, but the fatal issue was quite 
anexpected. Hewas in fact sufficiently well to leave 
home so recently as on the Monday previous to his 
death. During the last few days inflammation of the 
lungs set in, and between five and six o’clock on 
Saturday afternoon Mr. Harris expired. His loss is 
widely felt in theatrical circles, and a sincere and 
general sympathy has been aroused for his widow 





and family. The life of the deceased gentleman 
opened at Naples on June 12th, 1826. He entered 
at an early age the dramatic career, and made his 
| first appearance as a light comedian at the Princess's 
in 1842. Of this theatre he subsequently became 
lessee, on the retirement df Mr. Charles Kean, his 
term of management extending’ from September, 
1859, to the autumn of 1862. The long association 
of Mr. Harris with Covent Garden Theatre will give 
him peculiar claims to remembrance. With the 
exception of an interval of one season, he had 
retained his position of stage director of the Royal 
Italian Opera for twenty-seven years. The Emperor 
of Russia appointed him to the responsible post of 
stage director of the Royal Opera, St. Petersburg, 
and he was also sutcessively engaged to‘superintend 
the stage business at Berlin, Madrid, Paris, and 
Barcelona. His daughters, Miss Maria and Miss 
Nelly Harris, are generally esteemed members of 
the theatrical profession. 





Concerning the now rapidly approaching Cin- 
cinnati musical festival we learn that the concerts 
will begin somewhat earlicr than is eustormary, 
about half-past seven; then, after a performance 
of from an hour to an hour and a half in length, 
there will be a recess of thirty minutes. Doors will 
be opened to all parts of the Exposition building, 
and the audience left free to wander where it will. 
There will be plenty of flowers for the benefit of 
some, and a good restaurant for the benefit of 
others. The directors have been ‘highly compli- 
mented upon this new feature, and it is really 
worthy of commendation. No matter how fine a 
concert may be, the essential quietude is very 
fatiguing to many, and doubtless this opportunity 
for rest and a change of thought will be no less 
grateful to the musicians than to their auditors. 
Another idea, first adopted, we believe, at the 
Boston Jubilee, is that of keeping open a room 
where the chorus will have its headquarters, receive 
tickets, and obtain whatever information may be 
desired concerning the city. To carry out the pro- 
gram there will be an orchestra of one hundred and 
eighty pieces, which will be supplemented by an 
organ of great power and capacity, now building 
for the festival: Of the singers those already 
engaged are, Mrs. Emma R. Dexter, of Cincinnati, 
soprano; Miss Annie Louise Cary, contralto; Mr. 
Nelson Varley, tenor; Mr. J. F. Rudolph, sen., 
baritone; Mr. M. W. Whitney, basso. A chorus of 
a thousand children from the public schools will 
occupy the stage one afternoon.» Within the past 
month thirty-six societies have been “enrolled, 
aggregating about one thousand two hundred and 
fifty singers. 





It is cheering to know that, the late outrageous 
prices which we have been paying for coals have not 
been without compensating advantages. It seems 
that though our hearths have been black and our 
chimney corners chilly, the collier has been enabled 
to devote his high wages to the cultivation of music; 
and all through the dear time of coals, pianofortes 
have sold briskly about the Lancashire collieries, 
The proprietor of one of the largest music-shops in 
Manchester, was, says the Manchester Guardian, 
lately surprised by the entrance of a collier, in his 
weekday dress: “Aw wants a péawny,” was his 
only remark. The dealer doubting the bond fide 
nature of this statement, was, at first, barely civil, 
but something in the manner of the rugged miner 
induced him to show his stock, when he naturally 
drew his attention tothe chéapest instruments ha 
had. ‘“ Them wawn’t doa,” said the collier, at last ; 
aw wants a peawny that)llJast,an’ they said ‘twas 
a Cawllard an’ Cawllard.” He was then shown ono 
of the instruments of that make, and told the price 
was’ seventy guineas. “ Aw’ll tak un,” he said 
directly, ‘but aw’ll no pay seventy pun’ for un, aw 
reckon. Aw cannot play? but aw promised my 
lassie a peawny on her birthday, and she shall have 
a good ’an, too. Here's sixty pun, and thow'lt make 
it abargain, say?” Whether this particular bargain 
was concluded /or not the collier left the establish- 
ment minus sixty pounds and the possessor of an 
instrument which will be the pride of his home for 
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many aday. We give the story as it comes to us 
from the North. If it be true, no reasonable Liberal 
can refuse to pay thirty-six shillings a ton all through 
the summer in order that Lancashire colliers may 
luxuriate n Collard’s ‘‘ peawnies.” 


In a recent lecture before the theological students 
of Yale College Mr. Beecher gave at some extent his 
views upon Church Music. He divides the service 
into two portions, the sermon “ that instructs, that 
incites emotion through the reason,” and the 
‘‘music, following it up and inciting to emotion 
through the imagination.” The one is the correla- 
tive of the other, while both tend similarly towards 
the awaking of devotion. Pursuing the idea, Mr. 
Beecher continues: ‘* Music is itself not so much an 
agent in affecting the understanding as it is in 
affecting that part of man’s nature which a sermon 
leaves comparatively barren. Now, it is true in the 
Roman service, and to a great extent in the Episco- 
pal service, that it reaches the devout imagination ; 
that it reaches toward if not actually to inspire 
veneration and awe; that it does feel for the chords 
whose response is worship.”” Upon this he bases 
un argument that clergymen should possess sufficient 
cultivated musical taste to know when the organist 
is playing inappropriate airs, and be able to correct 
any of the freaks to which that class of performers 
is 80 liable. Left to himself, he plays what pleases 
him, and very often what Mr. Beecher styles ‘‘a 
fashionable waltz, with a leg stretched out here and 
there to make it sound like Sunday music.” The 
question remains, Does interference with the organist 
much ameliorate matters? We think not, and agree 
with the Arcadian in its remark that “ the feminine 
element is so largely developed by the education 
which ministers receive and their subsequent asso- 
ciations, that jealousy is as much the reason for bad 
music in churches as lack of knowledge. If a 
minister is allowed to control the organist, he 
generally insists upon selecting such pieces that the 
congregation shall have no inducement to think of 
anything but him,.’’ No doubt, however, the educa- 
tion of the clergy in a musical sense, which prevails 
chiefly in High churches, tends to eliminate that 
vanity and jealousy whereof the Arcadian speaks, 
and which are common in Evangelical and Noncon- 
formist communities, 





During last week Viennese society has been most 
lively over the nuptials of the Archduchess Gisela. 
Her K.K. Highness was married on Sunday last, but 
the festivities were anticipatory. On Wednesday a 
Court concert took place in the magnificent hall of 
the Imperial Palace newly decorated, called the 
**Redouten Saal.” The program consisted of the 
following pieces :— 


Overtare, “Oberon,” ...... eeesseccees Weber. 
Romanza, .. 


Ballad, “Thou askest why I love.” } M. Walter. Rituel” 
“ Cecelia’s Hymn,” solo with orchestra acoompani- 

ment; violin solo by M. Hellinsberger. ..... 
Andante, and * Fairies-dance,” by orchestra 
Chorus, ** Wohin mit der Freund,” .............. Herbeck. 
“* Triiumerei,’”’ scored for orchestra by Herbeck. .. 
GRR, ee IUD MIS occ 0. ch 00 once cc 00 
Air from “Traviata,” Madame Wilt. ...... 
OED Meee” oo. sk:cntasasesectiakese 
Duet and the “ Borrisge Chorus” from the * Pil- 
— of the Rose; Madame Wilt, Malle. 
Yremel, and chorus, ......sessseeeee+eeeeess Schumann, 
The band and chorus were from the opera house; 
Herr Herbeck conducted, and the execution was 
thorough. No applause was permitted, but satisfae- 
tion could be read on the faces of the noble auditors. 
On the following day (Thursday) the municipality 
of Vienna gave a grand ball im the hall of the 
** Society of the Friends of Music.” The Imperial 
Court and the Royal visitors made their appearance 
and took their seats on an elegantly arranged 
platform, amidst the strains of the Austrian national 
hymn, ‘‘ Gott erhalte.”” Including the two tiers of 
boxes, about three thousand persons must have been 
present on this occasion. On Friday evening there 
was Thédtre paré, as it is termed, at the new Opera 
House, which means that his Majesty issued invita- 
tions to the nobles and dignitaries of the land, as 
well as to the diplomatic body, the gentry, and high 
functionaries, civil and military, to witness the per- 
formance as his Majesty's guests—as a matter of 
course all parties appearing in full dress or uniform. 





Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night's Dream,’’ trans- 
lated by A. W. Von Schlegel, and the music by Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy, was performed. Needless 
to say, that on this occasion also there was a brilliant 
galaxy of beauty in the house such as is rarely seen ; 
and that the artistic performance was perfect in all 
respects, 








ENGLISH MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 





Douglas Jerrold had been very ill and sent down 
to Ramsgate on convalescence leave with orders not 
to read. Getting rapidly better, he applied for some 
new works, and amongst those which came down was 
the last new poem by Browning. Mrs. Jerrold 
opened the parcel, peeped into Pippa, and seeing, as 
she thought, no harm went out. On her return she 
found her husband ill, low, nervous and utterly 
shaken. ‘‘My dear,’ said he, “I have lost my 
mind, I cannot discriminate words, I cannot follow 
thought, I am ruined.” ‘“ You have been reading 
Browning?” ‘Yes.’ ‘“NorcanI; I don’t under- 
stand a line of his book.” 

As Browning was to Jerrold so is *“‘ the music of 
the future ” to the ordinary musician. Where there 
are new forms, new meanings, new suggestions, new 
associations, upon all which depend connection and 
unity, character and significance, the auditor has 
little within him resembling the composer; he needs 
culture and development. He may be duped and 
mystified for nothing, the recondite after all may 
have no reasonable solution; still he must work 
with upright intention to attain to right judgment, 
and give reasons for deciding the new thing is badly 
conceived and unintelligibly executed, or the con- 
trary. It is to be presumed that this new school of 
music has somewhat moved him, touched the heart to 
a certain degree. It must manifest enough of the 
magic of art to this extent; if nothing is to be 
gained from it without reflective action, there is 
neither beauty nor interest lying in its occult 
meanings. 

We have been led to these considerations by a 
porusal of certain compositions by the late Dr. 
Henry Hugh Pierson, well known in this country 
as @ composer in the new school, but more so in 
Germany where he passed the greater portion of his 
artistic life. Dr. Pierson died in January last 
from over exertion in the production of his 
last opera ‘‘Contarini” at Hamburg. Composer 
of much fugitive music, of Hymn Tunes, Corales, 
Te Deums, and other cursus music, he takes 
his rank from his two oratorios of * Jerusalem” 
and ‘ Hezekiah,” and his setting of the second 
part of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust.” Asa pupil of Attwood, 
then of Rinck, Reissiger, and the foremost 
teachers in Germany, he became thoroughly indoc- 
trinated in the last new-fashioned modes of thought ; 
and in that regard he must be taken as the only 
English composer well versed in all its phases and 
mechanism. The oratorio of ‘‘ Jerusalem” was 
given in Norwich and London ; “Hezekiah ” in Nor- 
wich only. Many of the auditors liked these works, 
but there were those who did not, and upon the 
same principle as the man who grumbled at the sun 
for not lighting his cigar. There was no crowning 
success, but every one felt there was much power, 
undoubted vitality, and great individual method and 
mode of expression. Here and there were glimpses 
of a deeply meditative mind, beautiful ideas well 
planned and wisely resolved. It was felt he was a 
master in music, but not a generally attractive one, 
for his modus operandi was what the many could not 
understand and but few enjoy. It was not that the 
music was cold, lifeless and uninteresting, but that 
it required peculiar conditions of the musical mind 
to comprehend and absorb it. 

Dr. Pierson’s last opera remains in manuscript, 
bat his setting of the second part of Goethe's 
‘ Faust” is in print. A portion of this remarkable 
composition was given at Norwich in 1857, It was 


a mistake to touch the second ‘‘ Faust’’ in which there 
is no naiveté or pathos of Gretchen, nothing of the 
restless student, nor the cruelty of Mephisto; no 
incident, no scene, no character, no direct appeal to 
the feelings. In the first act, Faust is seen on a 
flowery turf, seeking calm and peace, whilst round, 
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him hover celestial spirits. Ariel sings accompanied 
by a celestial harp. The spirits supplement the 
prayer for peace in a chorus, and so Faust falls 
asleep. There is more song andchorus about Night 
and its charms, but which have an end, for sunrise 
comes, Faust awakes, and then there is morning 
song. The scene changes to the Emperor's Coutt, 
Mephisto is Court-fool, there is a mask, and Faust 
promises the Emperor to raise up Helen of Troy. 
He asks power from the demon to do this, who says 
he has no authority over the Pagan world. Faust 
must seek ‘the Mothers”—certain goddesses to 
whom it was dangerous to appeal. But Faust departs 
togain hisends. The scene changes; again the Court 
is presented, and a grand spectacle, in which Faust 
appears and calls up, first Paris and then Helen, 
Contradictory judgments are passed upon the Trojan 
Prince, but all approve of the faithless beauty, 
although Mephistopheles, admitting her charms, 
thinks her not much to his taste. Faust is 
desperately smitten, becomes jealous of Paris, 
attempts to seize hold of the lady, when follows 
terrible uproar, an awful explosion. Faust finds 
nothing in his arms but a veil and transparent vest 
of some frail material, the magic scene vanishes, 
the spirits disappear, and Faust is prostrated and 
carried off senseless by Mephisto. So ends the first 
act. 

The second act opens with Faust seen lying in 
bed in his old study. Wagner is now the laborious 
searcher into the secrets of Nature; he is trying to 
discover the source of the vital principle, and hopes 
to be able to create a man. He has just completed 
his manufacture of an Homunculus which he holds 
in a bottle. The Homunculus begins to sing. 
Wagner declares this is the consequence of his new 
mode of generation. The Homunculus it appears 
is an Imp, and an Imp of bad character. He 
accompanies Faust and the Demon into the classical 
Walpurgis night, a pendant to the Brocken scene in 
the first part of Faust.” 

The third act is taken up with the loves of Faust 
and Helen in Arcadia. Weare in the world of spirits, 
and all is mystery, curious and impenetrable, 
Mephistopheles appears in disguise, there is Eupho- 
rion, ® son of Faust and Helen, choruses, songs, 
dancings, knightly processions. Luphorion, like 
Icarus, is killed by a too venturesome daring, and 
Helen vanishes, leaving only her mantle and lyre. 

In the fourth act there is a return to the lower 
world, to the Emperor and his Court, to scenes of 
war, a grand battle, and a solemn ‘‘ Te Deum” sung 
as thanksgiving for the victory. 

We find Faust in the fifth act in his castle, old, 
crabbed and reflective. He is tired of life, and is 
surprised by a visit—four old grey women appear to 
him, the demons of Want, Guilt, Misery, and Care. 
They tell him who they are and say their brother, 
Death, is coming on behimd them. Care asks him 
if he has ever known her, and gets an insulting reply, 
for which she breathes on him and he becomes blind 
instantaneorsly. Mephistopheles is in fear he shall 
lose his prey, and commands his familiar spirits to 
seize on the soul of Faust. Heaven opens with 4 
burst of light, a chorus of beatified spirits follows, 
the demons are driven back by the angelic troops, 
there is more of the angels’ chorus, Mephistopheles 
disappears, ashamed and disgraced, and a chorus of 
seraphs and angels ascend with the spirit of Faust 
to the bowers of unfading bliss, and we are told 
“ Who virtue loves may wander oft, but finds the 
way to heaven at last.” Faust reaches the empyrean 
—a landscape of surpassing beauty, sees cohorts of 
angels, bands of female penitents, amongst whom he 
espies Margaret ; there are multitudes of hermits and 
anchorites, a world of infant spirits, and glimpses 
of higher and more exalted regions. Finally the 
‘ Mater Gloriosa” appears, and commands Margaret 
to rise to these upper regions, and as to Faust, 
“When he divines thee, he is fain to follow.” The 
Opera ends with a mystic chorus— 

Hail, hail, happy soul, 
The Palm of Victory is thine, &c., &c. 
The moral of these modern operas is short and sweet. 
Tempt, degrade, ruin, and destroy the woman ; never 
mind, trust in cowardice, she will prove your saviout 
in the end. As it was with Faust, so it is with the 
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ever-voyaging, endless piloting of the cursed Dutch- 
man. The divine appearance of woman’s guidin 

star accomplishes his deliverance, and this wretcl 
also, like Faust, is reported or represented to ascenc 
to the heavenly regions guided by the light and love— 
the sublime charity of trodden down and broke: 
hearted woman ! 

In this wild poem there is certainly a kind of 
stimulus for the fanciful mind and the eager ambitiov 
of a musical poet. In Dr. Pierson’s music there is 
no tradition; he is as decided in his opposition tc 
conventional operatic movements as Richard Wagner. 
There is much to which the public will be utterl) 
unsympathising, the ignorant will at once reject 
it, the pure professional musician may laugh, the 
schooled machinist dub it as pretentious! Some 
few may survey it with philosophic serenity, and 2 
swall minority receive it with enthusiasm. No artist 
can deny Dr. Pierson’s special knowledge, and must 
admire this stranger in a strange land struggling to 
give musical expression to such extraordinary scenes 
—for the second part of ‘‘ Faust ”’ is no dvama—fusing 
into his work the materials of a new school of thought 
which fashionable criticism decried, and with which 
there could be no general sympathy. Had he pur- 
sued the old paths, been guided by the old lights, 
moved by the old impulses, had he been content to 
lay aside his novel teachings, his new experiences, 
and his fanciful ideas, Henry Hugh Pierson might 
have written much music which the public would 
have enjoyed, and his brother artists held in full 
commendation. The absence of habit and familiarity 
in any new presentation of art is destruction to the 
rising artist; and with the modern composer there is 
a further difficulty. The old master meant and tried 
to express his thoughts in the prevailing language of 
the day, he only desired to make the expression the 
more felicitous, the feeling more intense; he was 
content with aspiration and troubled not himself 
about inspiration; whilst the modern prophet is 
struggling with principles not clearly grasped, con- 
ceptions not perfectly seen out, and is tyrannously 
bound down to the perilous adventure of producing 
music in accordance with a system of doubtful cha- 
racter and no permanent power. Had Pierson been 
less systematic, he would have proved more fruitful ; 
less altogether novel, he would have been more 
sympathetic and suggestiye. Still Dr. Pierson has 
shown himself master of style, exhibiting individual 
spirit, and manifesting results of no ordinary mind 
and of powers most highly cultivated. After all, in 
art no one can serve two masters; and Dr. Pierson 
declined to serve the public. 

If all musicians did the like, it may reasonably 
be asked, Who is to amuse the time present? 
Who is to determine upon the fleeting and the 
abiding? Who to anticipate and prophesy with 
certainty the verdict of posterity? With regard to 
the “ Faust” music, King Leopold awarded its com- 
poser the gold medal of art and science as a mark of 
His Majesty’s opinion of the high merit of this 
work; and if Verdi has his ovations Dr. Peirson also 
had his. There are two choruses, “ Blossoms of 
Amaranth,” and “Sound immortal harps,” and 
also a long fairy scene, which soar above anything 
Schumann has done in this way. Pierson was fully 
as able a master of the orchestra as Robert Schu- 
mann, and held a surer and more masterful command 
of the new mechanism. Whilst so much fuss 
is made of the Teutonic second-rate luminaries it is 
but just to our own countrymen to record the simple 
truth. The oratorio of “ Jerusalem,” composed some 
twenty-five years ago, has its merits as pure original 
composition, written sturdily and consistently in a 
marked and personal style. There is no “ brazen 
eflrontery " of loan without leave, or pillage without 
conscience ; and such movements as the duet ‘* Sons 
of Strangers” may take their stand with the highest 
achievements of modern days. In the ‘* Hezekiah,” 
produced in 1869, are some specimens of form, 
orchestral colouring, and subtle counterpoint far 
transcending anything to be heard in the Requiem 
of Brahms recently given at the Old Philharmonic 
Concert. It is but bare justice to the memory 
of this composer to lay down a decided state- 
ment like this, for he was. every way a master 
of his art, tought in the school of Schumann, 


Wagner, and Brahms, and the only Englishman 
ducated in its mysteries. He belonged to no 
arty here, pioneered his own path, was ready and 
‘acile in the modern German technique, and was con- 
ent to take rank among this band of continental 
artists. When our concert caterers are wearied of 
Wagner and Schumann, let them fall back upon 
Pierson. They will not fare worse. Our country- 
man possessed quite as much skill and experience, 
juite as much of deep and beautiful expression, 
juite as much of invention and arrangement, fully 
is much brain, and something more of heart. Give 
in Englishman the same teaching and command of 
technique, his inner consciousness and cutward 
working will be found to be above the level of the 
Germans. Dr. Pierson was of course very wrong in 
wasting his time and talents upon the really blas- 
phemous rubbish of Goethe; he was wrong in 
considering High Service music as a light ‘ recrea- 
tion” and rest from seyerer studies. If his real 
labour was devoted to such stuff as ‘ Faust” he 
must take the “‘ Faust’ reward whatever that may 
be. His name and reputation will find no salvation 
or deliverance from the already forgotten second 
part of Goethe’s drama, He should have stayed in 
England, put his pride in his pocket, played in an 
orchestra at thirty shillings a week, stuck to a church 
choir, found out a lyric poet and composed a 
hundred songs for a hundred pounds, and not 
pursued a lonely path, for this sort of path has no 
necessary connection with a lofty one. The solitaire 
artistic life, as a rule, is an unpardonable imperti- 
nence. It has been said that the unfavourable 
criticisms on his oratorio in 1852, led him to decide 
ou Germany as his adopted country. So he followed 
the example of Keats instead of imitating Disraeli, 
who shook his fist in the face of the House of 
Commons, saying, ‘‘ You shall hear me some. day,”’ 
&e., &c. He ought to have known better, to have 
had pity on us, and let us into the secrets of the 
revolutionary school and the regenerating theory of 
future art and multiplied emotional expression. As 
it is, we have now to learn all this, secondhand, from 
the Teutons. 








THE NEW DRAMATIC MOVEMENT. 

The Crystal Palace promises at length to take up 
that position once fondly dreamt of by so many 
worthy people, including the Prince Consort, and 
mockingly scouted by Albert Smith, who ever 
maintained that the enterprise would end as a 
Warehouse anda Show. A show and warehouse it 
has been for many years, with the occasional dis- 
play, however, of highly artistic and intellectual 
wares ; and a career of sound educational usefulness 
has existed, though eclipsed by the ad captandum 
measures requisite to ensure financial prosperity. 
But now the loftier aims of its foundation seem 
about to be vigorously pursued. The institution 
of the National Music Meetings was an earnest 
move in this direction; and their success has 
apparently warranted an essay which is to be made 
in another branch of art. A classical dramatic 
Propagand is about to be established at Sydenham, 
under the auspices of Mr. Tom Taylor, who purposes 
showing the contemporary generation how ‘‘Hamlet” 
may be cast and played. With the beginning of 
next month the eyes of art-loving England will be 
turned with much interest towards Sydenham, where 
an earnest and altogether commendable intention 
will be in progress to render the masterpiece of the 
greatest dramatist as reverently and completely as 
befits the land of his birth. Even if the scheme 
only partially succeeds, the Crystal Palace authori- 
ties are to be congratulated on joining Mr. Tom 
Taylor in a worthy effort. The Sydenham glass- 
house will thus be practically carrying out a boasted 
but unfulfilled program of the Albert Hall. It is Jn 
many respects well fitted for the centre of an art- 
propaganda of the kind, and the zeal which its 
management has devoted to other branches. of 
intellectual amusement—to music, for example— 
is warrant of the care, energy and devotion which 
will be given to this attempt. 

The method which will guide. Mr. Taylor in pre- 
paring the performances of ‘ Hamlet” are stated in 








his own words in another part of our paper. 
‘* Hamlet,” as he truly says, is the best known of 
Shakespeare's plays, and the most frequently 
performed, yet it is at the same time the most 
roughly performed. There is perhaps no more 
gloomy and depressing stage representation than the 
average mounting of ‘‘ Hamlet,” such as may be 
seen in any country town, and on stray occasions 
in the metropolis. The black, portentous, mono- 
polistic Prince himself, a whale amongst minnows 
in his own opinion ; the seedy King and Queen with 
their one suit of clothes through all the months 
of the action, and the crowns which they never take 
off, even to go to bed; the poverty-stricken Court, 
consisting of about half-a-dozen persons; the 
doddering comedy of Polonius, who imagines that 
a Court Chamberlain is essentially an imbecile, 
and that there is something prescriptively comic to 
be got out of the line “ Very like a whale;” the 
dreadful sticks who are supposed to represent “the 
best actors in the world,” and who so mumble the 
incidental play that scarce a lineis heard; the 
paltry Horatio, the paltry Lacrtes, the insufferably 
paltry Rosencranz and Guildenstern, these characters 
like all the others being dwarfed to make more 
room for the big bully in the black suit who elbows 
them all from the front of the footlights: who is 
not familiar with a ‘“ Hamlet” so cast? Justly 
does Mr. Taylor assert that the tragedy is generally 
pitchforked on to the stage. True we have had 
spectacular revivals from time to time of “ Hamlet,” 
that by Mr. Fechter being in the latest remembrance. 
And that one of Mr. Fechter’s was accompanied by 
a daring departure from traditions and accepted 
readings which heightened the interest offered by 
the scene-painter and costumier. But even Mr. 
Fechter’s ‘“‘ Hamlet’? was a “ one-horse” play: it 
ministered chiefly to the glory of Mr. Fechter, 
And whether it is Mr. Wopsle in a country barn, or 
a West End manager on a splendid appointed stage, 
the Hamlet who monopolises the merit of the 
play and throws all the rest of the personages into 
the shade, is not the ideal Hamlet at all. True 
he is the centre of the tragedy, the observed of all 
observers. But he does not necessarily over-balanco 
in importance the rest of the personages who exer- 
cise so pronounced an influence upon his career. 
In short the play was not written “for the sake of 
the actor who may play the part of the Prince of 
Denmark.” There is a homogeneousness in it and 
an artistic proportion which average performances 
too often leave out of count. 

Mr. Taylor proposes to attempt the even balance of 
casting, and also to find a mean between the ordinary 
barrenness of mounting and an excessive display of 
scenery and dresses. He will try to present 
‘‘ Hamlet” neither as a barn-shed performance nor 
yet as a circus spectacle. The acting must hold its 
rightful supremacy; scenic ornament is a mere illus- 
tration. He will not vainly essay an archwological 
reproduction of Hamlet's day—or rather of the period 
conventionally assigned to him, That would be a 
mistaken realism, opposed to the broad independent 
spirit of Shakespeare. Neither will be discarded 
certain accepted readings because they are old, and 
because novelty is more startling. He desires to 
conserve what is reasonable and to invent only what 
suggests itself as an improvement. The perform- 
ances will take place in the afternoon, 80 as to afford 
opportunity for the co-operation of many good actors 
who have evening engagements at the various 
theatres. This afternoon proposal is a good idea in 
other respects ; for many people from the cultivated 
classes, whom a night performance would hardly 
tempt from their late dinner or their opera-going, will 
probably be lured to the Crystal Palace in the bright 
May weather at-a time of day when there is no 
occasion to hurry thither or hurry away. If these 
performances succeed, they may fill the deficiency of 
a recognised school of acting in England, having 
all the stimulus of a public institution without the 
drawbacks of a State-aided theatre, If they fail, it 
will probably be from some faultiness in the carrying 
out of the enterprise rather than from a defect in the 
theory of the enterprise itself. Woe think it proceeds 
upon @ good principle, and shall look forward with 
interested curiosity to the result. 
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MR. TOM TAYLOR'S ART-REVIVAL 
OF “ HAMLET” 





Shakespeare's ‘* Zamlet” is at once, of all the 
master’s works, the subtlest, most suggestive, and 
most metaphysical, and yet, of all his plays, the 
oftenest acted and the most popular. It is said, 
indeed, that taking town and country round, no play 
is so often seen on the stage in England as ‘‘ /7amlet,”’ 
or 80 unfailing in its attraction, however presented. 
This popularity has given rise to an unusual fami- 
liarity with the play among actors. Every performer 
knows the part that belongs to his line in ‘* Hamlet.” 
Many actors, in the course of their career, have acted 
every part, from lowest to highest ; and of course all 
are familiar with the traditional business of the 
scenes, 

One result of this is that the play can be put upon 
the stage, in any theatre, at the shortest possible 
notice. Hence it isa play more often resorted to 
than any other in emergencies, or for débuts; and 
none, as a rule, receives so little rehearsal, or is so 
often “ pitchforked” on to the stage. 

Again, the cast includes so many parts, all in their 
degree important, that it is hardly possible to fill 
them all satisfactorily out of the company of any one 
theatre. 

In the next place, the very frequency of perform. 
ance, andthe universal acceptance of the traditional 
stage-business, have blunted the perception, in actors 
and audience alike, of the force of language, and the 
significance of situations. 

Ordinary performances of the play have in fact 
become like out-worn impressions from old plates— 
once vivid, precise, and delicate in light and shade, 
but by over use become coarse and smudged, untrue 
at once, and indistinct. 

There seemed to me, therefore, when, lately, 
release from official life gave me more leisure for 
wsthetics, room for a representation of ‘* Hamlet,” 
in which the stage business should be determined, 
and, if need be, remodelled, by study of the text, 
without implicit deference to tradition, in which 
time and care should be given to rehearsal, and a 
cast selected from many companies. In a regular 
theatre, at least with a night performance, this was 
hardly possible; but it seemed possible at the 
Crystal Palace in an afternoon performance, in which 
competition or collision with the theatres would he 
avoided, actors enabled to combine their work with 
existing night engagements, and the play brought 
out on a new stage, in which tradition had not yet 
established its rnle—nowhere more rigid than in the 
theatre. Hence the experiment I am about to make, 
on‘and after Saturday, the 3rd of May. I have myself 
chosen the actors, cast the parts, seen to the design- 
ing of costumes, the conduct of rehearsals, the stage 
business, and the scenic arrangements. I have not 
aimed at novelty for novelty’s sake in any of these 
respects. I have felt myself as free to depart from 
the traditional stage business, in many of the most 
important scenes, as I have been ready to accept it 
in others; and am influenced both in my deviations 
and my acceptance by the desire to give the fullest 
effect to the scenes and the situations under the 
guidance of the text. 

In Shakespeare's day, with audiences in imaginative 
accord with the mighty magician who wrought his 
spells upon them, it was possible for spectators, as 
for poet, to dispense with all material aid from 
scenery, and all concern about costume. This is no 
longer possible. But it is still a nice practical 
question how far scenic illustration and costume 
may be carried without endangering the rightful 
supremacy of the acting. . 

I have attempted to find this mean for myself, 
with what success the public must decide. But in 
these points, again, my object has been not to seek 
display or correctness for their own sake, but solely 
with the motive of giving the fullest effect to the 
imaginative and dramatic elements of the play, and 
in the measure that seems to me best calculated 
to bring these into due relief. 

My object has been to produce *‘ Hamlet,” not for 
the sake of the actor who is to play the part of the 
Prince of Denmark, but chiefly for artistic and 
wsthetic reasons, for the sake of the drdmatic art 
and the public, with as complete a cast and appli- 








ances as I could obtain under the circumstances of 
the moment. Tom Taytor, 





SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY AT 
BIRMINGHAM, 





While much nonsense has been called forth in 
London by the recurrence of the date of Shake- 
speare’s birthday—as though the 23rd of April could 
never pass without inspiring fatuous proposals to 
‘‘honour Shakespeare” by planting pigapples and 
erecting railings—Birmingham has raised a monu- 
ment to the great Poet worthy of the object and of 
herself. This monument is not a twig nor yet a 
compound of stone and stucco: it is a Memorial 
Library. It arose out ofan anniversary dinner which 
is wont to be held on the 23rd by a few lovers of 
Shakespeare in Birmingham, and at which in 1858 
Mr. Samuel Timmins proposed the formation of an 
institution in which every edition of the Poet’s 
works, and every book relating to him should be 
kept as a memorial. The scheme slumbered until 
1863, though a couple of years before Mr. George 
Dawson drew public attention to the matter in a 
letter to the Birmingham press. But nothing prac- 
tical was done until July, 1863, when a meeting was 
held, the desirability of forming such a library was 
declared, and a committee and officers were appointed 
to take the necessary steps. On August 4th the 
Mayor brought the proposal before the Town Council, 
who referred it to the Free Libraries Committee. 
On November 24th of the same year the latter com- 
mittee reported to the Council the requirements of 
the founders of the Library. These were that a 
room should be specially set apart*for Shakespeare’s 
works and all books relating thereto; that it should 
be placed under the same regulations as the Free 
Reference Library; the Free Library Committee to 
maintain and augment it, by placing on its shelves 
all books purchased by them of the same class; and 
the library to be called the ‘‘ Shakespeare Memorial 
Library.” The Shakespeare Committee undertook, 
if their funds should allow it, to decorate the room 
in an appropriate manner, and have redeemed their 
promise amply. The Corporation provided a special 
room; the fittings are in oak; the elbows to the 
bookcases, the capitals to the standards, the cornice 
over the door, and the mouldings of the architecture 
round the door, have Meen excellently and tastefully 
carved. This has been done at the cost of par- 
ticular donors, the initials of whose names are un- 
conspicuously carved on that part of the work for 
which they paid. The formal presentation of the books 
and illustrations were made to the Mayor, Mr. W. 
Halliday, on the 23rd of April, 1864, and by him 
accepted on behalf of the Council. Although the 
library is the property of the town, and is managed 
by the Free Library Committee, the original Shake- 
speare Library Committee still exists for the purpose 
of obtaining subscriptions for the purchase of rare 
books, and watching over the general interests of the 
Library. On each 23rd of April a meeting of the 
donors is held in the room, to whom a report of the 
last year’s progress is presented. Of this Committee 
Mr. Samuel Timmins and Mr. J. H. Chamberlain 
are the hon. secretaries. A special fund has been 
formed for the purchase of copies of the first, second, 
and third folio editions of Shakespeare’s plays. 

In 1868 the Shakespeare Library contained 1239 
volumes, thus classified :—English, 995; French, 
64; German, 176; Italian, 3; Dutch, 1. At the 
present date, April 23, 1873, it contains 4812 
volumes, of which 3197 are English, 229 French, 
1131 German ; 87 Bohemian, 60 Danish, 53 Dutch, 
2 Frisian, 2 Greek (modern), 12 Hungarian, 45 


Italian, 5 Polish, 18 Russian, 2 Spanish, 22 Swedish,. 


1 Wallachian, and 1 Welsh. Thus every nation and 
every tongue which has contributed anything to the 
vast amount of literature which the works of Shake- 
speare haye inspired is represented in this noble 
mausoleum to the memory of the poet. A glance at 
the shelves will afford some faint idea of the Shake- 
spearean treasures which the generosity of donors, 
the zeal of the Committee, and the liberality of the 
Birmingham Corporation have provided for the 
student. Here we find the First Folio of 1623, 
photo-lithographed under the direction of Mr. H. 





Staunton ; the Fourth Folio of 1685 ; Pope's edition 
1725; Capell’s, 1767; Hanmer’s, 1770; Johnson 
and Steevens’s, second, 1778; third, 1785 ; fourth 
1793; fifth, 1803; sixth, 1813; Bell's 1778. 
Ayscough’s, 1790; the “ Boydell,” 1802; Wood's, 
1806 ; Malone and Boswell’s, 1821; Chalmers’s, 1893 : 
Valpy’s, 1832-34; Knight's « Pictorial,” 1843. 
Collier's, 1858 ; Knight’s “Stratford,” 1856; Dyce's 
1857; Staunton’s, 1858-60; White’s (Boston, U.8 ) 
1861; C. and M. C. Clark’s, 1864; Keightley’s, 1864. 
Marsh “Reference,” 1864; Halliwell’s 1853.65. 
the ‘* Cambridge,” 1863-66 ; Bowdler’s 1867 ; Dyce’s 
1867. Under the vigilant care of the chief libra- 
rian, Mr. J. D. Mullins, a complete and properly 
classified catalogue is being prepared. The first 
part was published almost on the eve of the poet's 
birthday last year, and is devoted to the English 
editions of his works. They fill a pamphlet of 
thirty-nine octavo pages, in 526 distinct entries— a 
marvellous proof of the never-dying interest which 
his works have excited. When completed, this 
catalogue will be a valuable addition to our Shake- 
speariana, and will be interesting and useful to the 
lovers of the Poet throughout the civilised world, 

This is what Birmingham has done for tho 
memory of Shakespeare, and it would put to shame, 
if anything could, the paltry efforts which contents 
itself with devoting trees and inscriptions and 
rg and odes to the honouring of the mighty 
dead. 





MR. FORSTER ON THE “MUSIC FINE, 








On Wednesday afternoon a deputation, headed by 
Sir Charles Adderley, M.P., and introduced by Mr. 
I’. 8. Powell, M.P., from the Church Teachers and 
Managers’ Society, had an interview with Mr. Forster 
at the Education Department, Whitehall, to bring 
under his consideration matters connected with the 
‘*music fine.” Sir F. Sandford was with Mr. Forster, 
The Rey. Canon Gregory was the first speaker, and 
he reminded Mr. Forster that the teachers, when 
they formerly proposed to teach music, were dis- 
couraged by the Department rather than encouraged, 
and he proceeded to urge that the placing a fine 
upon the schools which did not teach music now 
was injurious to schools, managers, and teachers. 
For one thing, ull the teachers were not able to 
acquire music, possessing, as many people did not, 
either voice or ear, and many children could not be 
taught from the same deficiencies; and to demand 
that all children alike should have the like amount 
of knowledge of music was to injure those who had 
a talent for music for the sake of those who had not. 
He urged that music should be an “ extra,” like 
drawing. Another point was that if music was to be 
taught it would necessitate the teachers holding a 
certificate from the Department for this, as managers 
would not engage teachers whose ignorance of a 
subject would lead to a fine, and this would entail 
a great harship upon teachers gualified in every 
other respect, and who had hitherto been held to be 
efficient. Then he pressed that as there were several 
classes under the denomination of ‘* working classes,” 
some of whom could afford the time for music, while 
to others it could only be taught at the cost of the 
time which should be taken up with reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, it was injudicious to enforce the 
teaching of this accomplishment. Moreover, to fine 
for the non-teaching of music was to elevate that 
above everything, for in no other subject was a fine 
inflicted. Mr. Smith, of Hampden Gurney Schools, 
also spoke, and urged that the fine would fall 
particularly hard upon country schools, where no 
supplementary assistance could be obtained to teach 
music where the master was not qualified to do 80; 
and that this would lead managers to seek for 
teachers who knew music in order to displace those 
who did not. Mr. Forster acknowledged the great 
moderation with which the arguments had been 
stated on the part of the deputation, and said that this 
moderation presented a great contrast to the manner 
in which the matter was stated in the country. The 
subject of music got into the code from the strong 
opinion expressed in the Legislature. It must not 
be forgotten— what he found was generally forgotten 
—that the alterations in the code were immensely 
to the advantage directly of the managers of schools, 
and indirectly of the schoolmasters, and disadvan- 
tageous to the taxpayers. This music rule was 
inserted in the new code, and though it only 
appeared on the 20th of March, 1871, as the code 
made its appearance on the 7th of February pre- 
ceding, it was part of the same change—a change 
enormously to the agvantage of the schools, for the 
increase was from Qs. to 6s., and from 2s. 2d. for 
reading, writing, and arithmetic to 4s. The result 
had been that the annual grant the last year, te 


year ending March 31, 1873, to 10,236 schools, vas 


£848,442 16s., upon an average attendance 
1,399,919. That was at the rate of 12s. 1jd. pe 
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head paid by the State for each child’s attendance ; 
and in comparison with the year under the other 
code he found that the grant was 9s. 9d. for each 
attendance. Thus there was a difference against 
the taxpayer by the operation of the new code of 
£165,982, and this much gain to the schools. It 
was his opinion before making the rule necessitating 
music to be taught as an essential that an enormous 
majority of schools would be able to comply with it, 
and the result had justified his opinion, for it had 
only been necessary to apply the rule to 83 schools 
out of more than 10,000, and the amount deducted for 
the ten months was only £262, which would be £300 
for the twelvemonth. The grievance they had come 
to complain about was thus demonstrated to be very 
small, for 83 schools out of more than 10,000 could 
not detract from the rule being considered to be 
universally adopted. Then, as to the educational 
arguments advanced, these were considered by the 
Department when the rule was issued. It was 
considered whether music should be placed on the 
same footing as drawing, and made a subject for 
obtaining more grant from the Science and Art De- 
partment ; but it was decided that it should be placed 
as an essential part of the teaching in elementary 
schools. In regard to the masters and teachers he did 
not consider that the Department was the paymaster 
of those who taught; but he pointed out that what had 
been done by the Department had made an increased 
demand for the services of the teachers, and thus led 
to increased pay. If he left the Office to-morrow, he 
remarked, he should have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the schoolmasters were a much better paid class 
than they were when he came to the Department. 
He thought no efficient master would be a loser by 
this rule, and that there was an absolute want of 
grievance in their complaint, as shown by the sta- 
tistics he had quoted. The deputation then retired. 
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Now Ready. Second Editon. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by . 


mee, Wa iee ake oe ee 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


° To wHIcH ARE ADDED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 
As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; 
AND 
RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

e. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.”— Orchestra. 

“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr, Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. ‘The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We _ notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals,”—Church Review. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &c., AND ATHANASIAN CREED. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s, 8d. 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience 
of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book, 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from ** The Book of Common Praise,” 
Toe Worpvs ny THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music sy C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital, 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Su tendent Choirmaster of the Hertford. 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 








London: J. T. HAXES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Densigtta Street, Ooyent Garden, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


‘In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 


34 GUINEAS, 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 8 ft. 11 in. 
£3 188, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
L4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 








55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord, Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


+,” This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7j ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EJROPE.) 


J.B, CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 
EI FR ET 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 


polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 *» 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
ey ee eaietbal bless 18 » 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 

in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany ..... nanan, ae o 
4,.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 

nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 

Walnut, or Mahogany 
4a,—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 i 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 9" 


5.—Hight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 a 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
PAIOIO) | inhnoech- ohne 9408 38 % 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 

handsome Case in Black Wal- 

nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

OSIPR) ccccvscrcccccessovce 40 ° 
'7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 

some panelled Black Walnut 

OPN cic i nds pac deekhah sess 50 € 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 

Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

BOIED) oo voceswepeepe canes 60 ns 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 

some panelled Resonant Case 


in Black Walnut .......... 85 at 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell............ 40 Pe 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 


9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell .... 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
OE TEOTE cect ncnenssoas 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Back Blower ...........00- 125 ” 


Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*," Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


ork Re 
DAS 


R 


100, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., axp 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 





907 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


OAK, 


Tre 


J. 





BELFAS&T, 


Forté. 


——, 


s 





J. B. CRAMER & CO’s 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 


CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, 


MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 


CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 


MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 3. 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 83, 


MAHOGANY, £9 Qs, 
One Stop. 


Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 


Regulator. 


No. 4. 
£12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 
Expression, 
molo. Forté 


Petite Expression. 


And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 


OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 1é6s.; 


WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 


Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon.’ 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNDUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. e. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste, Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois, Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action, 
No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 


WALNUDUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 
Tremolo. Flute, Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action, | 


No. 10, 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 


Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 
Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 

Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 
bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. > ca Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. xpression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté, 





B, CRAMER AND CO, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, ' 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S NEW SONGS. 


ittle Maid of Arcade@ ...... 40s. eeseeeeeeeereecsceeene 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Mdlle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 
The Sailor's Grave..+++++++ “iabe aaeieeie 
Oh! ma Charmante (French 

Oh | bella Mia «oss +e ee veers 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W, 


ner ee 
ooococo 


SONG) oo oe cove ce cvecscccce 
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LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS. 





Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat & G.. 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Teor) ........cesececeeees 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 
My old love, “ Remembrance” .......+. 


London ; J. B. Caamgr & Co., Regent-street, W. 


ee ee 
ooooco 








Oo. BARRI’S NEW SONGS. 





Alone for ever. In D and F, (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
The Fairy AMSWEF ccccccescceveccscccvcccscccoecscnecs 4-0 
Non AMATO! ..cccccccccccccers se cecececcsccceees sevens 4 0 


London: J. B. Caamzn & Co., Regent-street, W. 


MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 








The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) .......... 


Two of Miss Philp's most charming songs. 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


~ 
oo 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS. 


PARIS once ccpcecqncnasesdcccccccesqecseesncccecces 
The Choice, in E flat and G......cccccsccccsccvesevesee 4 
FRB oc nc os ck gt tt 00 cece gers 00n0cneses séenctaiscc. © 
pltit LOVE .. ccccccrccccccceccccccccccccccccccccscccs & 
DOMME oc 00 00:00 00-00: 00.00 090660090480 0009 cee te cn cece) A 

4 

4 


— 





Tease TMS cc.n6:0 0:80 0000 cb scddne ch te 00s bo08sSseedide 
Friends .............+.Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 
London: J, B. Caamen & Co., Regent-street, W. 





ALFRED PLUMPTON’S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ...............5 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 

once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) ....seceeesesceces » €0 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





W. F, TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 








The Flower and the Star co..ccccceccovcececcccccsccess 8 O 
MN BI Gaskets ok bs 4h os Ga ae conhswecenenaouck Ol 
Olek to the BemgRN on cicesdescocccccccscccccccces BS O 
The above six songs, by the composer of “I heard a 

Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 

moderate compass. 

Iondon, J. B, Cramun & Co., Regent-street, W, 

HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &c, 
The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ..........00..05 8 0 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ...s..ccccssseseeeee 8 O 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
ON ARN 6s 66S, 5i be 00 cates 0s-00 octdesdelsccctsoa OTe 
Por ever and £0F ay@ ........sescsesccesssseecsscsssece 4 0 
Bremtide, THO. (0.0.9.)...0ccsccosscecvcccsccssscorer @ 0 

London: J. B. Onaman & Co., Regent-street, W. 

te 

Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 

Twenty-five Stamps. 

A MARCIA NUZIALE 

L by JOHN RHODES. . ———- 


London: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 
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ian Pen, Price bs. ; by Post, 5s, 6d. 
LAND WELL. A Tale. A.M. W. 
W Anihor of The Hal teri," oa ed 
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CRAMERS’ _ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW’ CONSIST oF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—VviZ., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 


Second ,, Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third » Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 

Fourth ,,  Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth » Pianofortes .. by CRAMER, 


Sixth » HMarmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramzrs, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoon, CoLuarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select, 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS} 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER, 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, hich 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





~ 


Iilustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Srreet, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, Crry. 
J. B, CRAMER & CO., West Stet, & Westznn Roan, Brianton, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


LIST OF NEW 


Pianoforte Music 








WAVERLEY. Valse Brillante ...........0.. eeeeesl, ALBRECHT 
DANS LES NUAGES. (Fantasia on Benedict's “ Bride of Song’) 
J. AScHER 

BLANCHE! Redowa...... CET oe iveecwes -++ed. Merepita Bau 
GRAND CONOBRTO......cccccccccsccvese Sin Juuivs Benzpicr 
ANDANTE (from CONCERTO) ..........4. Sin Junius BENEDICT 
RONDO AND FINALE (from CONCERTO), Siz Joxivs Benxpior 
SUIVEZ-MOI! Grand Galop ....... ecccese .- Francesco BERGER 
LE BEAU IDEAL (Mazurka) ..........+6- .»»F'rancesco BERGER 
SCOTCH AIRS. (Brilliant Fantasia)....... .....-Oscan BERINGER 
QUAL SUONO ARCAN, (Transcription of Arditi’s Mazurka) 
J. Bertram 

FOROSETTA (Transcription of Arditi’s Tarantella) ....J. Benrram 
DA VARPARUA «2... cccccesess (ditto of Maton’s Valse) J. Bertram 
VALSE LEGERB. (Auguste Mey)....... Ate ialoben us J. Bertram 
LA CARESSANTE ......«- ee cocececces coveeceeds BLUMENTHAL 
WEDDING MELODY ....ccccvccccccccccces ....3. BLUMENTHAL 
“MY QUEEN.” (Transcription) .......... +eeee.d. BLUMENTHAL 
LOIN DE TOL, MGditation ..cccosecccsscsecscccces P. De Vos 
POLONAIBE .. .ccccccccees Riles 66 dpe tones ree ...G. Ferraris 
NOOTURBNE ..cccccccccncccccccccecscoe seceeeeeseeeG. FERRARIS 
GRANDE VALSE BRILLANTE ........e0eeee088+G. FERRARIS 
DANSE VILLAGEOISE ....cccscesseee eeeesceeessG. FERRARIS 
BR VIREAEDD oc op 0.cpake bone deegeetereces ecccccecccceeG. FERRARIS 
Es on 0nd pidvcdaseerte4s4sh 8660 p4seeR ee G. Ferraris 
EVELEEN’S BOWER. “Irish Sketch” ....,....Ricuarp Harvey 
KITTY TYRRELL.......... GD cecvccsveces Ricuarp Harvey 
THE YOUNG MAY MOON, .ditto ..... er Ricuarp Harvey 
THE ROSE TREE . GP” si veces casess Ricuarp Harvey 


BY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE, 
THERE IS NOT IN THIS WIDE WORLD. 


‘* Trish Sketch.” 
Ricnarp Harvey 
“‘ Trish Sketch.” 
Ricwarp Harvey 


CAPRICE-IMPROMPTU.........eseeeee seeeeeees+ ALFRED JAELL 
MELODIE ROMANTIQUE. Op. 153...... eeeeee+s ALFRED JAELL 
~ yi ae .y, Be Th? er ree bedsede M. Junot 
CAPRICCIO (in E minor) ...... ee ceceeereeeeeseessd. KIRNBERGER 
LA PONTAINE . ..cccccccrce phandtnbe wanna M. LarventE 
eB oy ere eocce scccc cee LAFUENTE 
phy th Bl) ype eer TTT rai eT ere .M. LarvzntE 
VOLUNTEER’S MARCH (for Pianoforte or Harmonium). 
J. LEMMENS 

LE TOCSIN. Caprice-galop .......ess.00 -AtFrrep LeBeau 
DANSE AUX FLAMBEAUX. (Air Favori de Louis XIV) ..Leseav 
IL SOSPIRO. Valse .......-.++- Perret r ert = ALFRED LEBEAU 
LA V@U A LA MADONE..... bad einewesie +». ALFRED LEBEAU 
MARSCH-TZIGANE  ....ceccccccccccvees ee...+eALFRED Lebeau 
MARSCH-TZIGANE (as Piano Duet) ............ Aurrep Lesgau 
LE CHANT DES FEUILLES (Idylle) ant one oncawe . E. Pauapi,ue 
BIANCA; OU UNE NUIT A VENISE. Barcarolle..E. Patapitasg 
DANS LES BOIS. Morceau Caractéristique ...... A. Renpano 
Ec accsecclngrtocks th henves coccccccccccccccccAs MENDANO 
MAPOLRTAINE wvcccccccscccicccccccesencns deve oe A. RenDANO 
CHANT, DU PATER ccsccrpcccsvvcscncsavcse cons A. Renpano 
DEUXIEME MAZURKA .....ccecccccccece Cocccece A. Renpano 
A LA CAMPAGNE. Pensée Musicale .............. A. Renpano 
HOMMAGE A BENEDICT. Trois petites pitces. (Complete).... 
A. Renpano 

SEPARATION.... (No. 1. Trois petites pidces) ...... A. Renpano 
INQUIETUDE. tu & a — A. Renpano 
A LA MON TAGNE i. & ” eo - seenxe A. Renpano 
VALSE CAPRICE ........00% ee ceqneerpesscere ees A. Renpano 
DUETTINO. No.1, Op. 18 ....ccccccccccccvscece ..A. Renpano 
AMOR CAMPESTRE. No. 2, Op.13...........06. ane RENDANO 
RIMEMBRANZA. No.8, Op. 18 .....ccccccccccccens A. Renpano 
A SOUVENIR OF SCOTLAND. Caprice Op. 177 ved Romano 
POEM vvcsorccnenccctcccesvesouess Op. 176....J. Romano 
BONHEUR INATTENDU.......... rrr he Romano 
TRISTE EXILE! Transcription..............++.. H. Roseruen 
GALATEA WALTZ. (H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh)..J. Rummen 
LA CHARMANTE, Caray of Sullivan’s ‘‘Oh! ma char- 
yg RR rrr -+eeed. RUMMEL 
MENDELSSOHN’S FIRST “CONCERTO (in Gq minor, Op. 25.) 
J. Rumuen 

WEBER'S COMCMRTBTUCOR : cesseccesecgecrdcececceds Rome. 
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MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG .........eeeeeesee00. RUMMEL 
LES BAVARDS. (Offenbach.) Fantaisie Mignonne ..J. Rumer 
UN BALLO IN MASCHERA. Recueil del’ y+ No. 1.J. Rua, 


It, TROVATORE.....ccccccccece jaencewe ditt ,, 2. J. Rummer, 
LA TRAVIATA ...... ovnevsallers deniee4 ditto ., 3. J. Rumer, 
IL FURIOSO ...... AE Shah BSNS 5 --+- ditto ,, 4. J. Romuer, 
LA DONNA DEL LAGO se alee RE 1h FD ditto ,, 5. J. Rumwen 
IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO .......... ditto ,, 6. J. Rumwer 
MINERVA! Grande Marche ........ cocccccecccess+ PAUL SEMLER 
TOUT BEUL! Nocturne .....cccccseccce PPE Pavut Semier 
VALE OF TEMPE ........ ree ey ee eee Auice Mary Suita 
EOE PME OES oc.o cob ac coeweeywse ve wea unetees Auice Mary Sura 
THREE MUSICAL SKETCHES. Set 1. (Dedicated to the 

Countess of Somers) .....seccececccseececesess C, W. Smirz 

No. Set 2. (Dedicated to the Count of Carnota) . ‘+ W. Saira 
OPHELIA. Mazurka Caprice .....cccccscsccesccees . W. Suirz 
DANSE BOHEMIENNE .......ccccccscoees » Mb Bas ° W. Surrz 
RONDO BRILLANTE. Pianoforte Duet vewelne tees C. W. Smira 
THOUGHTS. No. : ee Pare vawene ‘Artuur 8. Sunuivan 


oo MOE SE Re ee ...-Artuur 8. Sunurvan 
CLASSICAL EXTRAGTS (arranged easily) ........d. T. Surenne 


MENDELSSOHN SERIES :— 


No. 1. LIEDER OHNE WORTE. No. 1. Book 2, ..e....eeeee 
1. a Ditto ro Vee. enreanrane areen ee 
ot Ditto ee eee errs re 
os = Ditto fe WS adewecnneae 
a th Ditto ie eer ee Pere 

6. Ditto oe Be oo GB ecsosseerass 


OLASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily) .... 


Bertuoven SERIES :— 


No. 1. ANDANTE (from SONATA). Op. 26......se.cceesseeee 
» 2 MINUETTO (in D, ditto) Op. 10, No. 3....... eae elven 
» 8. FUNERAL MARCH (ditto). Op. 26 .... 
» 4. ANDANTE (from SEPTETT). Op. 20.........00008 

; 7 ADAGIO (from SONATA PATHETIQUE). Op. 13.. 

- VIVACE (from SONATA in G). Op. 79 ..ee-eeeeeeeee 

CLASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily) ........3. T. Sunenxe 


Sacrep SERIES :— 
No. 1. BUT THK LORD IS MINDFUL. 


+eeed. T, SURENNE 


sete eereeeee ee 


(Mendelsshon) .. 


», 2. COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE. (Handel.) ........... 
» 8 HOW BEAUTIFUL ARE THE FEET (Handel) . 
» 4 LA CARITA. (Rossini.) ............ eo cccccceecoes 
» 5. MOST BEAUTIFUL APPEAR (Haydn) WTNH ceve 
“ 6. NOW VANISH BEFORE. (Haydn.) ........ ednead 
pT 2 i ere rere ecesecececeeeSs LHALBERG 
A TE O CARA........... piecsceteebews soeeess..9. THALBERG 
BRIE so.c 0:0 emsichenss> conpdbiene emledes wreniadl 8S. THALBERG 
WANDERING THOUGHTS. Caprice........... -W. F. Taytor 
MORNING SUNBEAMS ............ eéevees soe. W. FY. Taytor 
DAMASK ROSE. Mazurka de Salon ......:....... W. F. Tayzor 
TROIS PENSEES MUSICALES ........ceeececens A. Toustoy 
THE BATTLE OF DORKING. Illustrated, ‘and with historical 
PEON 0 vadencsvensxe sees eeeeeeee++HRNEST TRAVERS 
BOURREE (in F major) ............+0 ovcccceceeeds Le TREKELL 
LE TRIANON. Gavotte ....... étpeayidades eeu J. T. Trexent 
THE MAGIC HARP .....ccccceees coccescccceeSs be RMERLE 
EET 0-0 0:6444600s+000vsnele Seecteweageecseees J. T. Trexett 
LES ECLAIREURS.. . Serer Sete edmereiiionne eoee eed. T, TREKELL 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE .........cceeesecees ..d. T. TREKELL 
LE PETIT TAMBOUR ........... CBBcIV AG STS J. T. Trexern 
pA To ys 2 ORR ee eer ef J. T, TREKELL 
RIE MMU EEE 6h.bs bcd binsccecidesedsceen’ .J, T. TREKELL 
LES BAVARDS. Valse Facile on Offenbach’s opera. ......VALIQUET 
QUI VA LA. Grand galop de Concert .......... Micnagt Watson 
RIPPLING WAVES. Caprice ............ee0- «...d. M, Went 
EINE KLEINE GESCHICHTE. Sketch oats wineuen J. M. West 
WIEGENLIED. fee tay 0 ee .ccieees ....d. M, Wenut 
ELFIN WHISPERS.............. vokews seewnsire ve J. M. Went 
| ers No. ‘L Forest Flowers .......+..0. M. Wren 
FORGET-ME-NOT.. ,.... ditto......... ceccecceed» M, WEHLI 


HAREBELL ...... ee eeperereterrer yr: M, Wea. 
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/ LONDON : 
J. B. CRAMER & CO 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W.  _ 





Printed and Publlahed by Janus Swirs, of 65, King-street, Goldea-square, inthe County of Middlesex, at the printipg-oflice of Swirt & Co., 55, King-street aforesaid.—Friday, April 25th, 1878. 
































